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JUST PUBLISHED 


The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 
As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 


Profusely and Beautifully I!lustrated from Original Drawings by 


‘$1.00 LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


A helpful teacher's manual for the first three grades. These Readers, first of all, establish a knowledge of 
The children are interested in the various forms of life by words that relate to the life and action of the child. The 





Cummings’s Nature Study 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
By HORACE H. CUMMINGS, B.S. 


Former Supervisor of Nature Study, State Normal School, 
University of Utah. 





constant appeal to their instinct to investigate and their 
love of imitation. The outlines given, to be developed by 
the teacher, are based upon familiar experiences and facts, 
and many field lessons are arranged for. 

Pupils are encouraged to make original observations 
and experiments, and to give natural principles their prac- 


beginner really lives and acts through his newly-acquired 
vocabulary. Thus he learns to read as he grows in ger- 
eral activity—a natural, all-round development. Very 
soon the memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the series 
as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital experiences 
in his acquisition of a vocabulary, continually relating his 








development and growth in language to the things that 
interest and attract him most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in detail 
for the guidance of the teacher. Reading lessons and 
phonic lessons are given in orderly sequence. 


Price 32 cents 
Price 38 cents 


tical applications. In addition to animal and plant life, 
the lessons deal with physics, physiology, and hygiene. 
Suggestions are given for making apparatus and materials 
and forcaring for aschool garden. The many illustrations 


are clear and helpful. The book is the result of over ten PRIMER : - 134 pages. 
FIRST READER + e Pages. 
SECOND READER: (ia 
MANUAL FOR TEA 


American Book Company | | F*N«D.SEATIYSE COMPANY rte 


Boston CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


years’ test of the lessons in the class room, and is suited 


for use in any part of the United States. Price 50 cents 
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~<a “ES TERBROOK” 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. As we make over one hundred and fifty styles. 4 we are cer- 
tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondance and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.: Works: CAMDEN, N.S 


THE NEW CENTURY SPELLING BOOK 


By A. N. McCALLUM, Superintendent of Schools, Houston, and P. W. HORN, Superintendent 
of Schools, Austin, Texas. 












A new and distinctive spelling book, covering the work of the grammar grades. 

Specially designed to give the pupil such power as will insure the ability to pronounce, spell correctly, and employ in 
a proper way any ordinary English word. 

Among its characteristic features are: Careful grading; well-selected vocabulary; frequent dictation reviews; thor 


ough study of the important rules for spelling; required use of the dictionary; definite and systematic drill in phonics. 


Descriptive circulars and full information will gladly be sent on request. 
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THE CITY OF ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Smith’s 
Primary and Practical 
Arithmetics 


For Exclusive Use as a Basal Series on 
January 16, 1909 


Perhaps no city has spent more time in an ex- 
haustive search for basal texts in arithmetic than 
has Rochester, N. Y. 

Some of the careful steps taken were :— 

I. A secret committee was appointed to examine 
ten different texts submitted for selection. 

Il. Superintendent C, F. Carroll wrote to the super- 
intendents of the twenty-five largest cities for 
their opinions. 

III. The entire Board of Education — five college 
graduates — went into the question so as to 
form an independent judgment. 

As a result of this investigation, the Board 
adopted the following resolution :— 

Whereas, the committee of principals and teach- 
ers appointed by the superintendent have reported 
with practical unanimity in favor of the Smith 
Arithmetics, and the superintendent has recom- 
mended their adoption, 

Resolved, that Smith’s Primary and Practical 
Arithmetics be adopted for use in the public schools 
of Rochester. 


GINN and COMPANY, Publishers 
29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 














Eric Pape School of Art 


ELEVENTH SEASON 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 





Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 





No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 





Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











EXAMINATION 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


A public examination of persons wishing to obtain the certifi- 
cate of approval of the Massachusetts Board of Education for the 
position of superintendent of schools, in accordance with Chapter 
215, Acts of 1904, will be held in Room 15, State House, Boston, on 
Friday. February 19, at 9.30 A. M. 

Candidates must brine to the examination a certificate of 
moral character, and testimonials of scholarship ani of experience 
in teaching or supervision. They will be examined in the school 
laws of Massachusetts and inthe principles of school management 
and school supervision. Much weight will be given to successful 
experience in the supervision of elementary schools. 

Persons intending to take this examination should notify the 
secretary of the Board of Education, State House, Bcston, if they 


have not already done so. 
GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 





Art Education for High Schools 


Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greck Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 5, 6 Grades of School. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 





The Prang Educational Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 
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NEW YORK SCHOOLS.—(IIL) 


[ Editorial. ] 


MISS BRADY IN 177. 


Public School Number 177, New York, has as 
satisfactory school work in the various branches 
from the first to the sixth grade as I have seen in 
any graded school. All in all, I have never seen 
it equaled as to results. Even the famous Hor- 
ace Mann school of Teachers College, where 
only the elect teach and only the favored child at- 
tends, has no better demonstration of efficiency in 
results than is to be seen in Public School 177. 

The only advantage this great school has over 
any other school of congested districts in large 
<ities is that no teacher deals with other than nor- 
mal children, normal physically, mentally, and 
morally. She wastes no time on children who are 
weak or wild, frail or freakish. The advantage in 
this is inexpressible. Think for a moment how 
much time the ordinary teacher spends on excep- 
tional children, how much energy is expended on 
abnormal or sub-normal children, and then con- 
sider what it means to general class work if she 
has no occasion to waste time or energy on 
side-tracked children! 

OVER-SIZED CHILDREN. 


Go into room after room, and nowhere will be 
seen an over-sized girl or boy ina class. No child 


‘in any grade room is self-conscious because of be- 


ing too large for the class. 

There are special classes for over-sized pupils. 
They are not sharply graded, but they are inspir- 
ingly taught. By far the most thrilling hour I 
ever spent in any public school was with girls who 
had been taken out of classes where they were 
made self-conscious and formed a class of their 
own. 

ROSA BONHEUR’S PICTURES. 

In this special class was the most keenly appre- 
ciated and brilliant work on masterpieces in art 
that I have seen, more wonderful than I could 
have imagined. 

Everything was acted in the recitation. One of 
the girls told, in her own language, the story of 
Rosa Bonheur’s life, and most sweetly told it was. 
As this story ended, another girl held before the 
class a beautiful reproduction of one of the mas- 
terpieces of Rosa Bonheur, and gave the facts 
about the time and reason of its being painted, and 
called attention to its chief elements of beauty. 

Then, one by one, five other girls each took one 
of the paintings in the same way, and each was 
placed upon the wall so that the six masterpieces 
were represented. 

In closing, a girl_—and wonderfully bright sne 
was,—read an essay of her own on the art and 
power of the great artist. 


“PAINT ME A PICTURE.” 


Six of these “special” girls ‘acted, with high 
dramatic effect, “Paint Me a Picture.” 

One would have a heart of stone who could 
hear without emotion these girls,—forty-six of 
then., twenty born abroad, and all the ninety-two 
parents born beyond the sea,—as they entered with 
keenest intelligence and depth of soul into this, as 
six of their number took some part in its presenta- 
tion, which included the life story of the author. 


DRAMATIZATION. 


Florence Holbrook’s language work at the For- 
estville school, Chicago, is but slightly, if any, 
better than that of Miss Brady’s at 177. Indeed, 
I cannot imagine better work than I saw here. 
“The House That Jack Built” was more elabo- 
rately pictured and dramatized than I have seen 
it at Kansas City or at Plymouth, N. H. On the 
wall were the pictures of every feature of the story, 
and the little children acted each scene, another 
pointing to the picture as acted. Of course this 
is no novelty in any first-class primary school to- 
day,—I have seen it in more than a hundred cities, 
—it was simply better done, perhaps because of 
the vivid imagination of these little children of 
foreign lands. 


FEEDING THE LAMBS. 


The kindergartens and the little ones of the 
primary grades are provided at recess with two 
crackers and a mug of milk for one cent. They all 
bring the penny. They can do it, and they do. It 
means so much to them. The milk is pure, which 
also signifies much to some of them. 

Even if the city paid for it it would be the best 
money invested in the education of these children, 
because it eliminates the possibility of fatigue for 
the after-recess period. 


PENMANSHIP. 


The penmanship of the American schools, as a 
whole, is remarkably good. Almost never is there 
a school that does not produce good work, but 
when rapidity, uniform intelligibility, beauty of 
page, grace of movement, and staying quality is 
concerned, I have never been quite so much im- 
pressed as in this Lower East Side school of New 
York. Fifty-two girls, sixth grade, wrote for me 
from dictation a letter of twenty lines in three 
minutes, and not one of the fifty-two was in the 
least hurried or careless. Every paper was in all 
respects excellent. There was not one that J 
would not be willing to offer as a sample of the 
best. 

There was not a misspelled word in the fifty-two 
papers. 
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There was no erasure or occasion for one. 

There was not a. word omitted. 

There was no error in syllabication at the end 
of a line. 

Remember that these were sixth-grade girls, 
that they were all of foreign-born parentage, that 
half of them were themselves foreign born, that no 
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child was more than three and a half minutes in 
writing eighty words from dictation, that it was 
done in my presence, and at my request. 

With high appreciation of excellent penmanship 
in many cities, I place the work that I saw in New 
York city, all in all, the most uniformly good that 
I have ever anywhere seen. 





<OnOc4> & 
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Why should there not be fit confidence in the ultimate justice of 


the people? 
—~Abraham Lincoln. 


Is there any better or equal hope in the world? 





LINCOLN : 
PATRIOT, PRESIDENT, MARTYR. 
BY R. W. WALLACE. 
Forgive me, if from present things I turn, 
To speak what in my heart will beat and burn, 
And hang my wreath on his world-honored urn. 
—Lowell Commemoration Ode. 


The approach of the centenary of Lincoln’s birth 
has given to numbers of capable writers the oppor- 
tunity and the inspiration to measure again the 
political sagacity, the moral girth, and increasing 
fame of this truly great American. 

A delightful feature of these practically number- 
less estimates is their spontaneous unanimity. Not 
that they are all alike in subject-matter, for they 
approach their theme from different angles; and 
this is easily possible, as Lincoln was many-sided. 
But whether they are historical or rhetorical, anec- 
dotal or reflective, profound or shallow, there is not 
in any one of them a single discordant note. The 
admiration for Lincoln is like a grand symphony, 
in which many different instruments have each its 
part and place, but in their combination produce 
in the mind attuned to melody a singularly happy 
and inspiring effect. 

Either orator or writer may well despair of speak- 
ing or penning a new word about Lincoln. One 
finds himself anticipated if he should attempt it. 
The comfort is that life is not made up chiefly of 
novelties, but of agreeable repetitions. Great 
oratorios and sonatas will bear repetition. There 
are themes that never grow old. And Lincoln 
never wearies, never palls upon the patriotic 
American. This centenary observance will be but 
the larger, fuller echo of the admiration already 
accorded him by a nation that is always in his debt. 

Abraham Lincoln was the sixteenth occupant of 
the presidential chair, the loftiest station in the gift 
of the American people. 

He was the first President to come out of the 
Great West. Virginia had furnished seven of his 
predecessors ; Massachusetts, New York, and North 
Carolina, two each; New Hampshire and Pennsyl- 
vania, one each. Up to Lincoln’s time the Atlantic 
states had grown all the presidential timber. Lia- 
coln came from the prairies of the West. 

His infancy was in Kentucky; his adolescence ir. 
Indiana; his maturity in Illinois; his highest tri- 
umphs in Washington. It was a great step from 
the rude Kentucky cabin to the White House. 


In a list at hand in which the “Vocation in Eariy 
Life” of our Presidents is given, Lincoln is the 
only one of the twenty-five who is registered as a 
“farm-hand.” There is the record of “teachers,” 
“lawyers,” “soldiers,” “tailors,” and “surveyor,” 
but only one “farm-hand.” Yet this farm-hand, by 
his indomitable will and tireless perseverance, sur- 
passed many of them, and was the full peer of any 
of them. 

Of the twenty-five Presidents sixteen are listed 
as college men, while nine of them had no such edu- 
cational advantages. There had been no Harvard, 
no William and Mary, no Princeton, no Bowdoin 
for Lincoln. But there was a somewhat rude school 
of experience in forest and country store,on flat 
boat and Indian campaigning, that furnished the 
eager student of life wholesome lessons of courag-, 
and patience, and “all-wool common-sense,” as 
Lowell termed it, that stood him in good stead in 
the great crises of his life. 

It seems almost incredible to be told that the boy ° 
who “wrote and ciphered on a wooden shovel, and 
when he had covered one side all over he shaved it 
all off and had a clean page,” became one of the 
most convincing debaters on the political rostrum, 
and one of the most effective pleaders at the bar. 

The debates between Lincoln and Douglas, in 
which the great principles of human liberty were 
keenly and ably discussed, are among the political 
memories that Illinois will never let die. They were 
seven in all, at Ottawa, Freeport, Jonesboro, 
Charleston, Galesburg, Quincy, and Alton; and 
they have been recently celebrated by immense 
gatherings on these old battlegrounds of debate. 

Little, perhaps, did these doughty opponents 
realize at the time the far-reaching influence upon 
the nation and the world of their strenuous words. 
One of these debaters, at least, was being prepared 
to become the champion of the oppressed, and the 
emancipator of the enthralled, by his experience in 
this political combat, even though at the time he 
was quite unconscious of the large place he was to 
occupy as the knight of freedom. 

Upon none of Lincoln’s predecessors in the presi- 
dency did the heavy responsibility of dealing with 
the slavery question rest with such weight as upon 
his brawny shoulders. Some of the earliest of 
them felt no responsibility. They owned slaves; 
but they never manumitted their bondmen, be- 
cause slavery was a recognized and approved social 
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condition. Later, when slavery was challenged, 
and part of the nation began to indulge higher 
ethical ideals, President after President turned to 
compromises with the slave-holding states in the 
interests of national unity ; and, however humanita- 
rian their personal instincts might be, held these in 
abeyance, or entirely suppressed them in view of 
political exigencies. 

The load came upon Lincoln. The time had 
come when some stout heart should bear it, and 
Lincoln was the burden-bearer. And it will ever 
be an undimmed halo about his head that he bore i: 
so bravely and so patiently. No pen can exaggei- 
ate the weight of that load. To be hated and 
cursed by halfthe nation he ruled, to be blamed by 
political recreants in the North as the author of 
one of the most awful fratricidal wars of history, to 
be plotted against by foreign nations who charged 
up all their business losses to him, and wished his 
overthrow, might well have made the stoutest 
heart quail. But Lincoln—hero that he was— 
stood up bravely under it all, with malice in his 
heart toward none, but with unconquerable determi- 
nation that the Union should not be permanently 
dissevered, and that the bondman’s fetters should 
be broken forever. 

With him the great issues had ceased to be domi- 
nantly political; they were splendidly ethical; and 
here he was far and away in advance of any and all 
who had preceded him in the presidential line, even 
the “Father of the Country” himself. One of his 
sentences from the great Illinois debates still rings 
with hearty moral sentiment: “He is blowing out 
the moral light around us who contends that who- 
ever wants slaves may hold them.” And he 
shielded that “moral light” from extinction by the 
rude winds of political expediency and the fierce 
gates of sectional strife, so that ever since his day a 
united country has been glad to walk in its genial 
rays. 

Nor need any friend of Lincoln ever feel called 
upon to apoligize for the way he carried himself 
during his presidency. True, he had not—to the 
great regret of some—the polish of the school or 
the drawing-room; but he was one of “Nature's 
noblemen.” He was one of the greatest-hearted 
men who ever made the White House his home. 
He had a dignity without airs; a positiveness with- 
out rudeness; a humor without frivolity or coarse- 
ness; and a regnant kindliness that transmuted 
many a curse into a benediction. 

One feature of Lincoln that is never overlooked 
was his fondness for story-telling. On this point 
let him explain himself. It is interesting. He said 
once: “I believe I have the popular reputation of 
being a story-teller, but I do not deserve the name 
in its general sense, for it is not the story itself, but 
its purpose, or effect, that interests me. I oftzn 
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avoid a long and useless discussion by others or a 
laborious explanation on my own part by a short 
story that illustrates my point of view. So, too, 
the sharpness of a refusal or the edge of a rebuke 
may be blunted by an appropriate story, so as to 
save wounded feeling and yet serve the purpose. 
No, I am not simply a story-teller, but story-telling 
as an emollient saves me much friction and dis- 
tress.” 

Truer word was never spoken than this, that Lin- 
coln was “the embodiment of democracy.” And 
this is one of his chief charms to any stalwart 
American. He was of the people. When he was 
sent to Congress, the compiler of the Congres- 
sional Directory called upon him for particulars >f 
his early life; and he replied: “They may all be 
compiled in one poetic line: “The short and simple 
annals of the poor”” © And he never grew away 
from the people. Exalted station never seduced 
him from interest in, and love for, his race. He 
was an American; not a European with an Ameri- 
can veneering on him. And he trusted the people; 
their basal common sense; their love of fair play. 
Was not this one of his memorable sayings: “You 
may fool some of the people some of the time, but 
you cannot fool all the people all the time”? “The 
people,” he said at another time, “are the rightful 
masters of both congresses and courts, not to over- 
throw the constitution, but to overthrow the men 
who pervert the constitution.” In an appeal he 
once made to the slave-holding states there appears 
the same faith in the essential rectitude of the 
popular heart. “To the people of these states,” he 
said, “I most earnestly appeal. I do not argue. I 
beseech you to make the argument for yourselves. 
You cannot, if you would, be blind to the signs of 
the times.” 

Pitiful it is to think that a man of such innate 
kindliness of disposition, such splendid attainments, 
such memorable achievements, should lose his life 
by an assassin’s bullet; but such is one of the risks 
of exalted station, as America knows only too well. 

It was on a Good Friday, the Christian anniver- 
sary of the greatest sacrifice ever made for human 
sin, that Lincoln’s life was laid down on the altar 
of the country he loved so well. Thus he became 
our presidential proto-martyr. 

We have speculated since, and that frequently, 
what might have come in blessing to the Union 
had Lincoln lived to complete his second presi- 
dential term ; but here we are in the region of imagi- 
nation, pure and simple. 

Of one thing, however, we are certain; that until 
the last slave on earth shall find his fetters brokén 
and his heirship to freedom established, until the 
last oppressor shall find his cudgel shattered in his 
nerveless hand, the name of Abraham Lincoln wilt 
be revered as the American “Great-heart,” the 
faithful friend and stout defender of human rights. 


<etbete 





Never is man his own master till, like the centurion with his soldiers, he can say to 
Joy, “Come,” and to Grief or Anxiety, “Go,” and be obeyed of these— Weir Mitchell. 
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AN IDEAL NORMAL SCHOOL. 
[ Editorial. ] 


[Every statement is a true-to-life account of a state 
normal school that the editor has visited many times. 
-It will be interesting to know what other norma! schools 


are equally ideal.) 
A PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL. 


This state normal school assumes that its mis- 
sion is to help all the teachers and schools of the 
state in all the ways it can. To improve all the 
schools of the state and all teachers definitely, di- 
rectly, and promptly is its aim. 

To this end it admits as students successful ex- 
-perienced teachers of studious habits and profes- 
sional purpose and spirit even though they are not 
high school or academic graduates. It encourages 
teachers with teaching power but without profes- 
_sional training to get the training for more skilful 
work. 

Nothing “goes” in this normal school unless the 
faculty is satisfied that it will make any man or 
woman a better teacher for having taken the work. 

No one is admitted to the school unless suffi- 
ciently mature to appreciate the importance of a 
teacher’s mission, and no one who has not demon- 
strated tact for teaching and a studious habit can 
be admitted who has not had a high school educa- 
tion or its equivalent. 

FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL. 

The function of the normal school is to make 
-teachers. To do this it must keep abreast of the 
times. It must lead in public education. The 
modern conception of education embraces all of hu- 
man life. This wide and deep and rich notion en- 

- Jarges the function of an institution that aims to pre- 
pare teachers. 

The faculty is the school. Its power and influ- 
ence consist in its faculty. Normal school work is 
unique. To be a teacher of teachers requires very 
special qualifications and preparation. 

Ability to teach is indispensable. This is ability 
-to adapt self and subject to the pupil. It is ability 
to inspire to action. It is a natural gift specially 
trained. Scholarship is the reserve power of every 
strong teacher. It commands respect. The 
scholarship of a normal school teacher should first 
be liberal, then special. Culture is essential. It 
gives tone to the entire personality. It is the de- 
velopment of the finer nature. It means good man- 
ners, good taste, refined thoughts, elegant expres- 
sion, pure spirit. Professional ethics and spirit bind 
the faculty into one harmonious whole without 
which there is a great lack of efficiency. 

In the preparation of teachers the end in view is 
the education of the children of the state. The 
child is the supreme concern. The function of the 
normal school is to give such an interpretation of 
the child and its development in all directions as 
will best prepare it to enter fully, readily, and 
righteously into its environment. 

The scholarship and educational standing of the 
members of the faculty of this normal school are 
equal to those in any college or university in the 
state. They are specialists of high repute, and are 
-paid the salaries of university men. 

SUBJECTS NOT REPEATED. 
No work is re-done that should have been done 
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in the elementary and secondary schools. No stu- 
dent takes a course in arithmetic, algebra, or ge- 
ometry who does not prove to be weak in the sub- 
ject matter of these studies. The same is true of 
geography, grammar, literature, history, and other 
elementary and high school subjects. 

The assumption is that the students have the sub- 
ject matter studied in the elementary and secondary 
schools and if they elect to re-study any of these 
they are to do it from the standpoint of becoming 
high!y-specialized scholars therein. 

This normal school is neither a trick-work ele- 
mentary school nor an academy. It is both profes- 
sional and highly scholastic. 

A SCHOOL VISITOR. 

It employs a skilled school visitor, who spends 
every week of the school year in the cities and 
towns of the state. He will spend a day or two in 
a village and a week or more in a city. He knows 
every teacher in the schools, meets every member 
of the board of education, becomes acquainted with 
leaders in the commercial and women’s clubs. He 
is there to help every teacher, to improve school 
work and school conditions. He becomes suffi- 
ciently well known to establish helpful correspon- 
dence thereafter. 

NON-RESIDENT WORK. 

Specific arrangement is made for any teacher, ap- 
proved by his superintendent, to take a normal 
course as a non-resident. 

Resident or non-resident, “one credit” repre- 
sents five recitations a week for twelve weeks, and 
thirty credits are required for a normal diploma; 
forty-five for a normal graduate diploma; sixty for 
a normal college diploma. These represent two, 
three, or four years’ work respectively. A non- 
resident student can earn most of the credits by 
work away from the schoo!, but must take two 
summer courses at the school for a normal diploma. 

AN INTELLIGENT, INDEPENDENT STUDENT. 

Every phase of the work is planned to make an 
intelligent, independent student through life as the 
required professional work is to make a skilful 
teacher. This dual feature is never out of mind. 

One is never permitted to feel that in mastering 
any text-book he has mastered a subject. At the 
best, he has but become a student of the branch. 

THE LIBRARY. 

The best text-book in use is but the anteroon 
to the library of 40,000 volumes, carefully selected 
and scientifically classified. I have never seen so 
beautiful a library room as here. There are tables 
and chairs for 300 students. From the first the 
students use library books as well as the text- 
books. 

Aside from the remarkable library in the special 
building there are large collections of books in every 
department. For instance, in the mathematical de- 
partment there are all the best modern books: oa 
mathematics, all important magazine articles, and 
rare old and foreign books on mathematics. 

Six thousand dollars a year are expended for 
books in the library. For one set of six books they 
paid $500. 

MUSEUMS. 
The museum feature is beyond description. 
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Every department has its own museum. Three 
thousand dollars a year is expended annually for 
museum aids. Some of these have cost from $500 
to $1,000 each. All in all, there is no other such 
equipment for information and inspiration on every 
subject serviceable to the teacher as here. For in- 
stance, there are in the psychological department 
150 casts of the brain in its development. In the 
Latin room there are pictures, bas-reliefs, statuary, 
friezes, and fac-simile editions of ancient classics, 
so that the student is in a classic atmosphere in his 
study of Latin. 

In the music room are the musical instruments 
of all lands and the development of string, wind, 
and percussion instruments, with elaborate models 
of the processes in making the piano. 

In the anthropological department there are 
mounted every piece cut for a shoe and seventeen 
different shoes in the various stages of making a 
shoe. In the biological department alone there 
are 30,000 species. 

Not chiefly for the presentation of specimens are 
these museums provided, but for the atmosphere 
they produce and the comparative and evolutionary 
results they graphically present. 

FIELD WORK. 

Nature is studied with nature. A conservatory, 
costing $6,000, provides flowers for school use and 
adornment for the winter months, while six acres 
are devoted to school gardens and nursery study in 
the out-door season. All the smaller domestic ani- 
mals and fowls of blooded varieties are to be rajsed 
and kept under the best condition. All this in ad- 
dition to the study of nature in the wild so far as 
possible. 

IDEAL EQUIPMENT AND CONDITIONS, 

In this school that I have literally described 
there are vastly more advantages than have been 
suggested, but these suffice. 

Is this your school? 

Did you graduate from such a school? 

Have you visited this school? 

A suggestion as to this non-resident work may ve 
given. In case the student elects to take analytic 
geometry, he will take a course which must Le 
more than that which is requisite for the most fruit- 
ful treatment of the differential calculus, yet com- 
plete in itself for those intending to go no farther 
in analytic mathematics. He must master “In- 
troduction to Analytic Geometry,” Smith and Gale, 
after a review of algebra and trigonometry, with 
special attention to graphic methods. The whole 
of this text-book must be accomplished, and all the 
exercises and problems worked out in full and dia- 
grammed handsomely in a notebook, to be sub- 
mitted at the time of final examination. He must 
use the following works for comparison and elucida- 
tion: “Conic Sections,” Puckle; “Conic Sections,” 
Smith ; “Solid Geometry,” Smith. 

He must pass a satisfactory examination, after 
which he receives one credit, representing one- 
thirtieth of the entire course for a normal diploma. 

REQUIRED COURSES. 

Of the thirty credits necessary for a normal di- 
ploma, only eleven are required. These are in 
psychology, education, and the practice or training 
school. The other nineteen are elective, except 
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that the selection must have the approval of the 
faculty. 

The departments in which the nineteen credits 
may be earned are: Science, mathematics, English, 
manual training, history, languages, art, music, 
physical education, and kindergarten. Each stu- 
dent will take sufficient variety to make an ail- 
round scholar and enough of one to be a specialist: 
in embryo. 

Of course it goes without saying that there is but 
one normal school in the state any more than there 
is one state university or state agricultural college. 
To equip the state normal schools in Massachu- 
setts, New York, or Pennsylvania according to this’ 
standard would call for millions of dollars as a 
starter and hundreds of thousands each year there~ 
after. 

Where the mistake has been made of having: 
many normal schools in a state the ideal can 
scarcely be hoped for, but a campaign should he’ 
inaugurated at once and reached into as far as pos~ 
sible. Where the mistake has not been made pro- 
tection against several poorly-equipped schools 
should be sought. 

Every normal school principal in the United 
States, yes, every member of a state board of edu- 
cation and normal school trustee. should visit this 
ideal normal school, and take time enough to get 
the spirit and atmosphere thereof. 


_— Ss 
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THE SCHOOL AND MUSIC. 
BY ROBERT J. ALEY, 
State Superintendent of Indiana. 

That music is in the schools to stay, no one now 
doubts. Its intrinsic worth is so great that it must 
be a subject of school study. Any comprehensive 
definition of education will include music as one of 
the necessary subjects for culture. We are rapidly 
coming into agreement with Shakespeare :— 


“The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, strategems, and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus. 

Let no such man be trusted.” 


The state believes she should have more men who 
can be trusted, and so she is attempting to put 
music into the souls of her children. 

There are four great forms of art—literature,. 
painting, sculpture, and music. They are gener- 
ally thought of in this order, although they probably 
originated in the inverse order: music, sculpture, 
painting, and literature. They all speak the lan- 
guage of emotion, but their strong and abiding ap- 
peal to the feelings is made through the intellect. 
When one understands the motif of any form of art, 
he greatly increases his power to enjoy it. 

We have long recognized the need of studying 
literature. We have found it necessary to study the 
different styles, master plots, acquaint ourselves 
with allusions, learn the life history of authors, ex- 
tend our vocabularies, and note the consistency 
with which the theme is worked out. We find that 
the result of this sort of study is a growth in our 
powers of enjoyment. We soon become able to 
recognize the trivial and to shun it, and to turn 
with zest to the higher things. Wide reading and 
close study of the best, with many attempts at imi- 
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talline by composition, finally give us a discriminat- 
ing literary taste. 

The power to enjoy pictures is developed in much 
the same way that a literary taste is created. It is 
very certain that the artistic sense is not generally 
natural. There must be considerable association 
with great pictures and definite study of the laws 
of composition before a Madonna excites more 
pleasurable feeling than a chromo. Here, as in 
literature, the good is contagious if it is given 
proper opportunity. The best thinkers in the field 
believe that appreciation of art is hastened and 
greatly deepened by systematic instruction in pi-c- 
ture production and in persistent and continued ef- 
fort on the part of the learner to produce. 

All that has been said.of literature or painting ap- 
plies without change to sculpture. If these things 
are true of these three forms of art, they should ap- 
ply to the fourth, music. 

Wagner says: “Music is the inarticulate speech of 
the heart, which cannot be compressed into words 
because it is infinite’; and Longfellow says: 
“Music is the universal language of mankind.’ 
Many more quotations might be given which set 
forth the same notion as to the fundamental char- 
acter of music. All place it high in the realm of 
the emotions. This greatest of emotional lan- 
guages should be understood by all. It should be 
understood because it is the primary art, and the 
one pure art. It is the primary art because proba- 
bly even before men could speak to each other in 
articulate sounds they found the combination of 
harmonious tones pleasing. It is the one pure art 
because, unlike the other arts, it can be put to no 
utilitarian purpose; music exists to give pleasure 
and to speak the emotions alone. But few people 
are able to understand it without paying the usual 
price, study. Those who‘do naturally understand 
the language in part find their comprehension in- 
creased by intelligent attention to the principles of 
music. 

While I am like Lamb:— 


“Sentimentally, I am disposed to harmony, 
But organically I am incapable of a tune,” 


I do have some definite convictions as to the 
school’s duty in regard to this high form of art. 

The growth in the demand for the teachers of 
school music has been so rapid that there have not 
been enough adequately trained teachers to fill the 
places. Mere ability as a musician is not in itself 
evidence of ability to teach music to another. 
Good success with private pupils is not a guaranty 
of success with a school. School music teaching 
calls for superior talent. There must be great in- 
sight into music, accompanied by good powers of 
execution, plus that subtle thing we call teaching 
ability. 

Music as a school study is so new that no very 
definite pedagogy has been developed. No gen- 
eral agreement exists as to its purpose. Some be- 
lieve its mission to be wholly emotional, while 
others are equally sure that its appeal is intei- 
lectual. Some believe that it tells particular stories, 
while others think it but the harmonized and tuned 
imitations of natural sounds. Educational writers 
frequently treat music as a mere exercise, to be 
used to quiet the nerves or soothe the feelings. 
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Others insist that through music patriotism may 


be developed and religion conserved. Amid all 
these jarring and discordant views it is not surpris- 
ing that but few good musical programs have been 
developed. 

The various views as to the meaning and pur- 
pose of music are all expressions of partial truths. 
The great musicians themselves agree with Wag- 
ner, who says: “That which music expresses is 
eternal and ideal. It does not give voice to the 
passion, the love, the longing of this or that indi- 
vidual under these or the other circumstances, but 
to passion, love, longing itself.” Perhaps if teach- 
ers saturated themselves with the views and ideals 
of the great musicians they would come into more 
general agreement as to the aims and methods of 
musical education. 

There are, perhaps, a few things upon which 
there may now be general agreement. 

First, the cultivation of a taste for good music. 
This will come in part as the result of hearing and 
practicing good music. It will come in larger 
measure by direct instruction. When one is shown 
that a certain treatment of a motif is dignified and 
uplifting while a different treatment may be trivial 
and.degrading, he has the first elements of an in- 
telligent and discriminating taste. If this is fol- 
lowed up by continued instruction and the frequent 
analysis showing the strength and beauty of treat- 
ment in the selections studied, one soon grows to 
have as little use for the trivial in music as for the 
vellow back in literature. 

Second, the‘ability to recognize a number of the 
great musical compositions. This is an easy result 
if attention is given to it. It requires patience, fre- 
quent repetition, and properly-directed attention. 
In every selection worthy to be called great and 
good, there is some theme that is repeated over 
and over again. Intelligent listening depends upon 
remembering this theme and noting the means used 
to bring it in at each recurrence. Remembering 
the selection is rather easy if it is made to depend 
upon this repeated theme. In schools where this 
has been tried good results have been attained, the 
children mastering about one good selection a 
month. This sort of work in music is a full cousin 
to the work in literature that makes one acquainted 
with “Adam Bede,” “David Copperfield,” and 
“Tvanhoe.” 

Third, the ability to sing good songs. This will 
come as the result of two things: Instruction in the 
principles of music, and practice in singing good 
music. In some places all the time is spent upon 
the principles. It is as easy to spend too much 
time upon do, re, mi as it was thirty years ago to 
spend it upon ba, be, bi. The staff, notes, and 
symbols of music are necessary, but necessary as 
means. Like the letters and words of literature, 
they are best understood by use. Here the teacher 
must use wisdom in properly dividing the time be- 
tween theory and practice. Theory without prac- 
tice is useless, practice without theory is meaning- 
less and unproductive. It does not take much 
theory to enable one to begin intelligent practice 
upon some of the great, but simple, melodies that 
enrich our musical literature, or to sing some of the 
great hymns that have strengthened the souls of 
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men for ages. In a musical way, the schools can 
do no better thing than to acquaint the boys and 
girls with the world’s great songs. They do this 
in England, Germany, and France. We have not 
yet done it in America. ©The average American 
audience cannot sing our national hymn from 
memory. 

Fourth, some instruction in the way to listen to 
music. The teacher of music should occasional'y 
take a selection and show how one should listen to 
it. This might be done by playing the motif a few 
times on the piano and then telling how it is treated, 
and the means the author has used in working it 
up. Something of this sort would be particularly 
helpful in training one to listen to the piano, violin, 
or any other solo instrument. In the higher 
grades this sort of work ought to be done for ali 
sorts of music. The enjoyment and appreciation 
of an orchestra will be greatly increased by some 
intelligent instruction about the make-up of an or- 
chestra and the means used to interpret music in- 
strumentally. If the listener understands the dis- 
tribution of the four choirs, the strings, the woods, 
the brass, and the battery, and the quality of each 
of them, and also the various ways in which they 
may be made to reinforce and supplement each 
other, he is armed with material for intelligent lis- 
tening and just appreciation. Here, as in every 
sort of music, the teacher should make free use of 
historical matter. The story of how some com- 
poser has utilized the violin, the oboe, or the trom- 
bone to produce some peculiar effect will help to 
make the students alert to catch similar effecis 
when they are listening to concerts. Some instruc- 
tions as to the real function of the director will 
make the student quick to appreciate the leader 
who moulds his musicians into intelligent sympathy 
with himself and with each other. 

The teacher of music has a great duty and a great 
opportunity. He can shape the musical taste of 
the nation. “He should be the mediator between 
music and the public. For all new works he 
should do what the symphonists of the Liszt school 
attempt to do by means of programs; he should ex- 
cite curiosity, arouse interest, and pave the way 
to popular comprehension. But for the old he 
should not fail to encourage reverence and admira- 
tion. To do both these things he must know his 
duty to the past, the present, and the future, and 
adjust each duty to the other. Such adjustment is 
only possible if he knows the music of the past and 
present, and is quick to perceive the bent and out- 
come of novel strivings. He should be catholic in 
taste, outspoken in judgment, unalterable in alle- 
giance to his ideals, unswervable in integrity.” 
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NEEDS OF MEN AND BOYS TO-DAY. 
We most heartily endorse this statement of the 

international secretary of the Y. M. C. A.:— 
“Six-sevenths of the boys ten years of age leave 
school before they are four years older. With 
little or no definite training, they are thus lost to 
industry, trade, and commerce, and their vears 
from twelve to sixteen or eighteen are largely 
wasted. Over 7,000,000 men and boys need defi- 
nite vocational training. For various reasons the 
public schools do not adequately meet such needs 
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to-day. ‘To help’ provide that kind of traintig 
which more nearly prepares men and boys for the 
principal occupations. of life, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association supplements the work of 
public schools.” 
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LAWRENCE-LOWELL. 

Percival Lowell emigrated from Bristol, England, in 
1639, and settled in Newbury, Mass. The first of the 
name to graduate at Harvard was John, in 1721, fol- 
lowed in 1760 and 1786 by other Johns. The John of 
1760 practiced law, was elected to the Provincial As- 
sembly in 1776, and to the convention in 1780 which 
framed the constitution of Massachusetts. He inserted 
in the bill of rights the clause declaring that all “men 
are born free and equal.” John Lowell was elected in 
1781 a member of the Continental Congress; he was a 
member of the commission that marked the boundary 
between Massachusetts and New York; and in 1789 
President Washington appointed him judge of the Mas- 
sachusetts district court. In 1807 President Adams 
made him chief justice of the first circuit. From 1784 to 
1802 he was a member of the Harvard Corporation. 

Judge Lowell’s eldest son, John (1769-1840), graduated 
at Harvard in 1786; early made a reputation as a law- 
yer and a great power in Massachusetts politics as an 
opponent of Jefferson’s regime. His brother, Francis 
Cabot Lowell, 1775-1817, graduated at Harvard in 1793, 
and having traveled abroad became persuaded of the 
possibility of introducing the manufacture of cotton 
into this country, and mills were started at Waltham 
and at Lowell. which was named in his honor. 

Coming to the next generation, we find F. C. Lowell’s 
son, John; born in Boston in 1799, died in Bombay in 
1836. He was educated partly at Edinburgh and partly 
at Harvard, and devoted himself to a mércantile life. 
Ill health, however, made him a great traveler, and it 
was ut Thebes in Egypt that he drew his will bequeath- 
ing about $250,000 to maintain in Boston annual courses 
of free public lectures on religion, science, [Titerature, 
and art. The Lowell Institute, thus founded, was 
opened in 1839. 

Of the same generation was Charles Lowell (son of 
Judge John Lowell), who was born in Boston in 1782, 
graduated at Harvard in 1800. He had three remark- 
able children: Mary (Mrs. Putnam), a writer and lin- 
guist; Robert Trail Spence (Harvard, 1833), headmaster 
of St. Mark’s school, professor in Union College, and 
James Russell, born in Cambridge in 1819. 

To this generation belonged the second Judge John 
Lowell, the son of John Amory and Susan Cabot Lowell 
(she was the daughter of Francis Cabot Lowell, the 
pioneer manufacturer), born in Boston in 1824. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1843, and at the law school in 
1845. He practiced in Boston, part of the time as a 
partner of William Sohier, until appointed by President 
Lincoln judge of the United States district court. Thir- 
teen years later, in 1878, President Hayes promoted him 
to the circuit bench. An authority on bankruptcy, he 
drafted the national bankruptcy act. Still younger was 
Colonel Charles Russell Lowell, born in Boston in 1835, 
graduated first scholar in the class of 1854, and killed at 
Cedar Creek while leading, though mortally wounded, 
a cavalry charge. 

This brings us up to the present generation, in which 
no fewer than four Lowells have distinguished them- 
selves. Edward Jackson Lowell of the class of 1867 had 
just made a name for himself by his excellent study, 
“The Eve of the French Revolution,” when he died. An- 
other cousin, Francis Cabot Lowell (son of George Gard- 
ner Lowell), born in Boston in 1855, graduated in 1876, 
and at the law school in 1879; was admitted to the bar 
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in 1880, and practiced for eighteen years, during a part 
of the time in partnership with A. L. Lowell; and then 
was appointed judge of the United States district court. 
He served in the Boston common council and the Massa- 
echusetts Lower House. From 1886 to 1895 he was a 
Harvard overseer; since 1895 he has been a member of 
the corporation. 

Percival Lowell and Abbott Lawrence Lowell are the 
sons of Augustus Lowell and grandsons of John A. Low- 
ell. Augustus Lowell, who graduated in 1850, was one 
of the most successful financiers of Boston, and the 
trustee of the Lowell Institute. Percival, born at Bos- 
ton in 1855, graduated at Harvard in 1876, and has dis- 
tinguished himself as an author and astronomer. He 
lived in Japan nearly ten years. Then he devoted him- 
self to astonomy, founded and directed an observatory 
at Flagstaff, Ar., and has attracted world-wide attention 
by his books on Mars. Abbott Lawrence Lowell, the 
next president of Harvard, was born in Boston Decem- 
ber 13, 1856, graduated at Harvard in 1877 and at the 
Law school three years later. He practiced his profes- 
sion in Boston till 1897, when he became lecturer at 
Harvard. In 1900 he was promoted professor of the sci- 
ence of government. Besides a law book on “Transfer 
of Stock in Corporations,” of which Judge F. C. Lowell 
was joint author, he has published “Essays on Govern- 
ment,” “Governments and Parties in Continental Eu- 
rope,” and last year ‘““The Government of England.” In 
collaboration with Professor H. Morse Stephens he also 
wrote a work on “Colonial Civil Service.” 

Thus for i150 years the Lowell stock has bred true 
judges, lawyers, merchants, pioneers in manufacturing, 
soldiers, promoters of education, professors and men of 
letters; they have been a constant force in the life of 
New England and in the larger life of the country. They 
have drawn their mspiration in abtindant measure from 
Harvard College. All of these men studied at Harvard; 
five of them were Harvard fellows. 
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WASHINGTON EXERCISE. 
BY JANE A. STEWART. 


[Let the room be decorated with American flags, and 
an outline of Washington’s face be drawn on the black- 
board. Gems from his farewell address may be writ- 
ten on the blackboard and recited by the school in con- 
cert at the close, or brief quvutations about Washing- 
ton from our poets and authors may be given to the pu- 
pils, a few days before, to be memorized and recited on 
February 22.] 

Opening Song—‘Star Spangled Banner.” 
Exercise (by four pupils). 

1. Every boy wonders what he will be when he has 
grown up. Most boys know what they want to be. But 
many of them change their views a number of times. 
This was the case with our first great president, George 
Washington, whose birthday we celebrate to-day. 
Washington’s older brother, Lawrence, proposed to his 
mother that he enter the British navy, but his mother 
could not endure the thought. He pleaded eagerly, 
though, and at last he won her consent. Late in the 
year 1746, when George was nearly fifteen, Lawrence 
procured for him a midshipman’s warrant. All that 
winter was spent in preparations. 

2. But Washington was not to enter the navy. His 
uncle, Joseph Ball, of London, added his arguments and 
disapproval to his mother’s unconcealed distress at his 
going to sea. And so it occurred that after George 
Washington’s luggage was aboard a British ship-of-war 
lying in the Potomac he yielded to his mother’s urgent 
entreaties and went back home to his studies. Wash- 
ington gave up his own desires to please his people. 
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3. Washington’s great talents for mathematics drew 
his thoughts to surveying. Surveyors then, it seems, 
were not held in high esteem, because it was the sur+ 
veyor who determined the boundary lines of property, 
and the big land owners of those days of vast estates. 
preferred to consider their wide domains as unbounded. 
But in spite of this drawback, at sixteen years of age, 
George Washington entered the office of the public sur- 
veyor. He made his home with his brother, Lawrence, 
at Mount Vernon (which he later inherited from Law- 
rence), and he enjoyed a friendship with Lord Thomas. 
Fairfax, who owned immense tracts in Virginia. 

4. But Washington was not to remain a surveyor. 
Before he was twenty he was commissioned a ma- 
jor by Governor Dinwiddie, and placed in charge of @ 
military district. ‘The soldier’s life was his choice. 
What his wonderful career as a soldier led to is known. 
to every boy and girl in the United States. 
Music—‘‘America.” 

Exercise (for six girls). 

1. The secret of Washington’s greatness was that he 

knew how to do things. When the opportunity came he 
was ready to act and to act promptly. He early learned. 
the habit of being busy. He was never idle. Wash- 
ington did not have so good a chance to learn to read 
and write and spell as school boys do now. He learned 
his language lessons without a teacher. And yet when 
he wrote his diary and when he bade farewell to his of- 
ficers he had such a fine command of English that his- 
writings are in every school reader to-day. 
a beautiful, clear handwriting in his account books and 
in his diaries, pages of which can be seen to-day in col- 
lections of Washington relics. Everything he did was. 
well done. He was always at his best. 

3. Washington was one of the ablest generals of his 
time. A general must know how to build forts, con- 
struct roads and bridges in quick time, to build rafts, to 
handle heavy artillery, and to pick out the best places to 
plant his guns. To do this he must know how to do well 
certain things that school boys are learning. He must 
know how to read, to understand maps, to write his or- 
ders, to figure correctly. 

4. When he was a boy Washington learned how trees: 
were felled. He did not forget what he had learned, 
so that when he became a young man and took that 
journey to the far Ohio wilderness he knew how to blaze 
the way through forests. He knew how to have the 
trees cut down later, when he was a general at the head 
of the United States army. 

5. General Washington was very polite. He learned 
and practiced politeness when he was a boy. Polite- 


“ness, you know, is just kindness and sympathy shown 


in action. When Washington was raised to the very 
highest place in the nation, because he knew how to be 
polite, he was a king among kings. During the suffering 
that cold winter in Valley Forge, of which every stu- 
dent knows, Washington often stooped to comfort a suf- 
fering soldier. He showed the sympathy that cheers 
and the patience that braces men up to endure hard- 
ships. 

6. Washington became one of the richest men in the 
nation. He gave his wealth freely for his country’s 
needs. Better than this, he gave himselz. He had 
courage, wisdom, politeness, modesty, loyalty, diligence, 
patience, perseverance, and enterprise. He did not 
wait till he was a man to acquire and practice these no- 
ble traits. He began when he was a boy. 

Selection (from Washington’s writings). 
Exercise (for four boys). 

1. One of the many sides to the make-up of Washing- 

ton which is interesting to young folks was his fondness 





2. All children should know that Washington wrote 
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for outdoor exercise and recreation. He was the best 
wrestler for miles and miles around the country where 
he lived; he was none of the namly-pamby kind. He 
was for playing soldier, running, riding, shooting, and 
every other kind of outdoor sports. When he and his 
chums played soldier at school Washington was pretty 
sure to be the captain. One reason for this was that he 
was very tall, head and shoulders above all the other 
boys. 

2. Washington was the champion runner among 
the boys. He learned fencing when quite young. His 
teacher was an old soldier, who had seen service in the 
Indies. His stone-throwing feats across the Rappa- 
hannock river (which flowed past his home) and to the 
top of the Natural bridge in Virginia are mentioned by 
all historians. A man who was with Washington in 
the war said that he could pick up his big tent, poles 
and all, and throw it without any effort into the wagon. 
This tent was so heavy that it usually took two men to 
lift it. 

3. When Washington was commander-in-chief of the 
army, on one occasion he went to the quarters of Colonel 
Timothy Pickering. He found the colonel absent, but 
to his man’s apology he replied: “It does not matter. I 
am greatly in need of exercise, and you must help me 
to get some before your master returns.”” Under Wash- 
ington’s direction the man tied a rope to a neighboring 
tree breast high, and then standing at some distance 
held it horizontally extended. General Washington ran 
forward and backward for some time, jumping over the 
rope as he came and went, until he was satisfied with 
his exercise. 


4. Washington was a _ splendid horseman. There 
was no animal he could not master, and he never lost 
his seat in the saddle. He usually rode a large, fiery 
animal of great endurance called Blueskin. The 
names of some of his other horses were Chinkling, Val- 
iant, Ajax, and Magnolia. He was fond of the hunt, 
and during the season we are told that he hunted two 
or three times a week. His pleasure, though, was not in 
killing the animals but just in the hunt. He tells us in 
his diary that the foxes nearly always escaped. The 
main end in his view was the pleasurable excitement 
and the out-of-door recreation. 

Stories of Washington. 


1. Many stories of Washington have come down to 
us through the generations. One of these is said to have 
been told by Washington’s step-grandson. 
that Washington’s widowed mother owned some fine 
horses which had belonged to his father. They were 
very spirited horses, and the most spirited of all was a 
beautiful and valuable sorrel colt. No one had ever 
been able to ride it and for this reason some boy friends 
of Washington one day dared him to try. George ac- 
cepted the dare. It was in the early morning just be- 
fore breakfast, and a hard matter to catch the restless 
animal. -Combining their efforts, the boys finally suc- 
ceeded in corraling the colt, and putting a bit between 
the teeth, George mounted. Then a fierce struggle 
began. It is probable that if he had not been such a 
powerful boy Washington would have been un- 
seated and perhaps trampled upon and killed. The colt 
backed, jumped, and plunged in his wild efforts to dis- 
lodge his rider, while the other boys scampered out of 
the way, frightened enough at the danger. But George 
held on with a tremendous grip, and conquered. But 
unfortunately the excited and overwrought young animal 
in a final quivering plunge burst a vital bloodvessel and 
fell dead. Villed with dismay, but willing to suffer for 
what he had done, George frankly confessed at once to 
his mother that he had killed ber beloved and valuable 


It seems 
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pet colt. Deeply grieved, his mother appreciated his 
truthfulness and his genuine sorrow and fully forgave 
him, though the loss was a very great one. 

2. There was an old schoolmaster, called Parson 
Weems, who has related a great number of interesting 
incidents of Washington’s boyhood. He claims to have 
taught Washington. But the parson was too fond of 
telling a good story, and so it is thought that he made 
up a good many. His book published in 1808 is now ex- 
ceedingly rare. Only a few copies are now in exist- 
ence, and they are very costly. The volume contains 
the original of the “cherry tree” story, as well as a 
number of others. The story of the “cherry tree” is 
one of the most interesting ones that we have about 
Washington, and whether it is actually true or only a 
fable, it will probably be accepted to the end of time, 
and the hatchet and the cherry tree will remain as per- 
manent emblems of our greatest patriot. 


3. Parson Weems says that once when George 
was a very little fellow his father (in order to startle 
George into a lively sense of his Maker) planted in the 
garden, alongside of some gooseberry bushes, some cab- 
bage seed in the outline of the name George. One day 
when George had been out in the garden, he came unex- 
pectedly upon this bed and saw his own name written 
there in beautiful letters of living green, as plain as day. 
Surprised and delighted, he rushed into the house. 

“Oh, pa, come here!” he called. 

“It is very wonderful,” said his father, when he had 
looked at the cabbage bed. ‘I wonder how this hap- 
pened.” 

But George was too sharp to be taken in, and cried: 
“It didn’t just grow that way, pa; you did it—you did 
it!” 

4. When he was a little fellow, Washington once 
wrote a letter to his little friend, Richard Henry Lee 
(afterwards a zreat statesman and patriot), who had 
just sent him a picture-book. This is the way the let- 
ter reads:— 

“Dear Dicky: I thank you very much for the pretty 
picture-book you gave me. Sam asked me to show him 
the pictures and I showed him all the pictures in it, 
and I read to him how the tame elephant took care of 
the master’s little boy and put him on his back and 
would not let any one touch his master’s little son. “I 
can read three or four pages sometimes without missing 
a word. Ma says I may go to see you and stay all day 
with you next week if it be not rainy. She says I may 
ride my pony, Hero, if Uncle Ben will go with me and 
lead Hero. I have a little piece of poetry about the 
book you gave me, but I mustn’t tell you who wrote the 
poetry :— 

“<“G. W.’s compliments to R. H. L. 
And likes his book full well. 
Henceforth will count him his friend, 
And hopes many happy days he may spend.’ 
“Your good friend, 
“George Washington.” 

“IT am going to get a whip top soon, and you may see 

it and whip it.” 

Recitations of Washington Gems. 

Game (to be introduced after the close of the formal pro- 
gram). 

[Prepare beforehand a number of paper slips bearing 
the names of the Presidents of the United States and 
names of prominent generals and patriots of the Revo- 
lutionary era. One of these is pinned on the back of 


each pupil, no one knowing, of course, what his particu- 
lar title is. Ata signal, the game begins, each endeay- 
oring to find out by queries who he tis. No one is to ask 


more than one question of another single individual, and 
the simple reply must invariably be either “yes” or “no,” 
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As soon as the player finds out who he represents, the 
person giving the cue unpins the title from his back, re- 
placing it on the front of the garment, and the player 
is given another label for his back. The game continues 
until the time limit (fifteen or twenty minutes, perhaps,) 
is up. Those having the largest number of titles on the 
front are the winners. A small candy hatchet and flag 
may be given as a souvenir.]} 





COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
BY EDITH GILES. 
A STUDY OF DE QUINCEY’S “JOAN OF ARC.”—(IL) 


De Quincey’s “Joan of Arc” is a rhapsody, and m 
sentiment and language is a fine example of that 
literary composition which is nearest to music. In 
a rhapsody thought gives place to emotion; the 
feelings speak in their natural language; abandon- 
ing the restraint of words, they pour into verbal ex- 
pression the deepest, highest, strongest connotation 
possible to human utterance. Language that in 
any other composition would be extravagant is the 
natural speech of rhapsody; yet, on the other hand, 
there must be no artificiality; no attempt to force 
language to the heights and depths of its power; 
sincerity is the first quality; sublimity the final 
achievement of rhapsody, whether in prose or ia 
poetry. 

The rhapsody in prose is necessarily rhythmical ; 
the natural expression of overpowering feeling, 
being free from hesitation and self-consciousness, 
without intent sets itself to climax and anti-climax, 
to crescendo, and lingering subsidence, to thought 
amplifying thought by inflation and repetition, 1s 
wave rolls on wave when the tide flows and ebbs, 
suggesting the harmonies of sound, as music does. 
Such a composition is De Quincey’s “Joan of Arc” 
—a rhapsody that might be called a fugue of Eng- 
lish prose. 

In “Joan of Arc” we feel many strong emotions. 
There is the author’s own excitable temperament, 
that, given a subject great enough, is bound to be 
deeply moved; there is admiration for the charac- 
ter and deed of the maid of Orleans; there is sym- 
pathy, fine, deep, delicate. and romantic, for the 
womanliness of her who played a man’s part in his- 
tory, and kept the heart of a woman; there is appre- 
ciation of her mysticism, esteem for her heroism, 
pity for her martyrdom, indignation against her ac- 
cusers, and all these are worked into harmony with 
the deep under movement of historical forces. 
Every one of the emotions is sincere on the part of 
the author, and sincerely expressed. The study 
leaves out of the question, except as the merest in- 
cidental, whether he is or is not justified in his ap- 
preciation. The artistic quality of the composition 
is so fine and high that we cannot afford to quibble. 

The introduction is a direct appeal to our curi- 
osity, and perhaps to set us doubting if we have 
thought the right thing. There is a note of chal- 
lenge in the first lines, a challenge with a voice of 
authority. Then comes a comparison that startles 
us with its boldness, so remote seems to be the 
shepherd girl of Domrémy from “the Hebrew 
shepherd boy from the hills and forests of Ju- 
dea”; until reading deeply we see that it is found 
in the need of a nation’s deliverer, at a peculiar 
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period of history, and the uprising of that de- 
liverer, conscious of the greatness of the mission. 
The force of the introduction lies in the fact that 
the consciousness of a mission brought the de- 
liverer. The circumstance that both were from the 
shepherd peasantry, and that both were instru- 
ments of kings, is merely incidental. Not inci- 
dental, however, is the fact to which a single line 
is given, that in each case it was personal character 
that determined the deliverer. 

The pathos of the retribution that fell upon Joan 
of Arc is heightened by contrast between her ces- 
tiny and David’s. And it is a very human pathos 
that De Quincey expresses ; it is less the missing of 
a triumph than the missing of the sweet, natural e<- 
perience of her girl companions ; the pathos that we 
always feel in a life that in a short time fulfills a 
long time. On the other hand, De Quincey has so 
set forth the simplicity of her soul that we feel that 
this pathos ennobles the beauty of her sacrifice ; 
there would have been a pathos of a very differeut 


sort if she had lived to be overwhelmed with hon-:- 


ors and rank. Her mission would not have been 
complete without the crown of martyrdom, for her 
self-consecration was to make a full, perfect, and 
sufficient sacrifice of herself for her country, an 
ideal which would have fallen short in any other 
reality. De Quincey seems to have this in mind in 
this introduction, and as the motive of his theme. 

De Quincey is roused to writing his justification 
by a certain coolness, or injustice, which he appears 
to find in Michelet’s history. We can well afford 
to read through the splenetic paragraph, until we 
come to this sentence beginning “Two strong 
angels stand by the side of history, as heraldic sup- 
porters.” 

De Quincey makes a strong point of the influ- 
ences of the circumstances of her birth and of her 
environment among those which made Joan of Arc 
believe herself to be the Deliverer of France. 
Oftentimes her story is told with such overstrained 
emphasis upon the romance of it that these per- 
fectly natural and most significant influences are 
passed over. The situation of Domrémy was ro- 
mantic—‘‘on the brink of a boundless forest”—and 
by its very presence an appeal to the imagination: 
added to this it was haunted—in the mysticism of 
the period—haunted by evil: yet also according to 
that same mysticism, its evil was exorcised by 
good, so that any child with anv imagination at 
all living there would find the supernatural wor'd 
more true then the real world. Then in the coun- 
trv and in the church were transpiring events that 
were bound to stir the deepest emotions. Joan of 
Are was naturally a mystic: to her without ques- 
tion the supernatural world, where the grext 
powers ruled, was the real world. De Quincey 
does not find it necessary to explain why the bur- 
den of the trouble of France rested upon her heart, 
but, in wonderful language, he makes us feel thet 
she did feel it, and that anyone living in those times 
must have felt it, or have been a senseless creature. 
It was, with one exception, the strongest, deepest 
feeling with Joan of Arc; the other feeling was --- 
ligious enthusiasm. From the point of view which 
De Quincey gives there is nothing unnatural in the 
character of Joan of Arc, It would haye been 
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more unnatural if she had been reasonable, as De 
(Quincey says, “in such a haunted solitude, with 
such a haunted heart.” What we call superstition 
was reality to her; and it rescues her story from 
any false romanticism, or overdrawn heroism, to be- 
lieve that—to see her following a natural course of 
action inspired by natural causes—or perhaps a:- 
countable is a better word—an accountable cour>e 
of action inspired by accountable causes. 

De Quincey has not missed the little human 
touches that help to make her real to us, and that 
appeal to our sympathy. She struggled with her 
self-imposed duty ; she accepted the fatality of it m 
a very human way—with fear and dread. In De 
Quincey’s study she is ever the simple, natural, 
pious, devoted maiden, true to herself, and true to 
her mission; and she missed nothing of the conse- 
quences of her fidelity. 

She was taken at her word and proven—as no 1m- 
postor could be tried and proven. The pathos ot 
her story and the exaltation of it is in this fidelity 
to her own nature. What our sympathies are, De 
Quincey has found language for. He does not 
explain Joan of Arc—her simplicity of motive and 
ner sincerity of purpose need no explanation— 
but he explains us, his readers, to ourselves, in our 
regard for her. ; 

The study of De Quincey’s “Joan of Arc” is not 
for dissection and analysis, but for appreciation, 
for a deepening and a quickening of the finer feel- 
ings. The questions it brings up are not for judg- 
ment upon her character, not for the settling of his- 
torical points of cause and effect, not for weighing 
mistakes and successes. It is for the study of a 
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character that did a great deed, great because the 
motive of the deed was pure and exalted, and pev- 
formed with a simplicity that only greatness can 
have. It is for the study of a character that was 
great in itself, because faithful unto death for the 
cause espoused unflinching even before unjust 
judges and in the hour of martyrdom. It is for 
the study of sublime heroism, because springing 
from one of the grandest and profoundest motives 
that can animate a human action, devotion to one’s 
country. If we can feel these things, we shall read 
De Quincey’s burning words as we listen to music, 
finding noble harmonies, and exalting our most 
intimate experience to them, if we can,—the experi- 
ence of being moved in the soul to depths of pathos 
and heights of love and sympathy. And for 
further and more critical study, if you will, let us 
look to it to see what power there is in language to 
move us as we are rarely moved, except by poetry, 
or the unspoken language of music, or the inspiring 
silence of nature in its magnificence. How has 
De Quincey chosen words, formulated periods, con- 
structed paragraphs to produce his harmonies? 
We shall find deeper than rhetorical rules the quali- 
ties which give life to literature as to experience,— 
sincerity first, simplicity second, sympathy third, 
and finally the quality of daring to speak from the 
heart that which it feels. If we endeavor to sub- 
mit to cool judgment that which comes at white 
heat from the fiery furnace, we shall be lesser, and 
not greater, for our reading. On the other hand, 
happy are we if the tongues of flame shall rest upon 
us, for we shall have a new and spiritual unde;- 
standing. 


~ 





MEMORIZING. 


Forth and forever forward!—out 
From prudent turret and redoubt, 
And in the mellay charge amain, 
To fall but yet to rise again: 
Captive? Ah, still, to honor bright, 
A captive soldier of the right! 
Or free and fighting, good with ill? 
Uneconquering but unconquered still! 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
—_o-—__- 
Whatever gifts the hours bestow, or great or small, 


I would not measure 

As worth a certain price in praise, but take them all 
And use them all with simple, heartfelt pleasure. 

For when we gladly eat our daily bread, we bless 
The hand that feeds us; 

And when we walk along life’s way in cheerfulness, 
Our very heart-beats praise the love that leads us. 

—Henry van Dyke, in “Gratitude.” 
—_—o-——_ 

“With place, with gold, with power—oh, ask me not 

With these my little hour of life to blot. 

A little hour indeed? And I would fafn 

Its moments spend in what is worth its pain. 

What traveler would faint through troublous lands 

To gather only what must leave his hands 

The moment that he takes his homeward ship? 

EKarth’s goods and gauds give every man the slip; 

But wealth of thought, and richer wealth of love, 

Must pass for coin in any world above. 

The good to others done while here I strive, 

Is all at last that shall my dying shrive; 

And, setting sail, my slight self-conquest’s store 

Is all my freight if I shall come to shore.” 


“Talk happiness every chance 
You get—and 

Talk it good and strong! 
Look for it in 

The byways as you grimly 
Pass along; 

Perhaps it is a stranger now 
Whose visit never 

Comes; 

But talk it! Soon you'll find 
That you and happiness 
Are chums.” 


ee 


We often fail by searching far and wide 

For what lies close at hand. To serve our turn 
We ask fair wind and favorable tide. 

From the dead Danish sculptor let us learn 
To make Occasion, not to be denied: 

Against the sheer, precipitous. mountain-side 
Thorwaldsen carved his Lion at Lucerne.” 

—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


—_—o——. 


From panic, pride, and terror, 
Revenge that knows no rein— 
Light haste and lawless error 
Protect us yet again. 
—Rudyard Kipling, in “Hymn Before Action.” 


——9—_— 


Whatever creed be taught or land be trod, 
Man’s conscience is the oracle of God. 
—Lord Byron, in “The Island.” 
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[ Editorial. | 

Paying teachers during institute week was one 
of the terrors to tax-payers in Ohio. No other 
school law in recent times has stirred up the same 
kind of strife as did this law. 

“Tt will selfishize the teachers,” they said. 
Even some excellent pessimistic educators. said 
that if you paid teachers to go to an institute they 
would never go to an educational meeting for 
which they were not paid. There was sophistry 
enough in that to cause many honestly good peo- 
ple to say “Probably.” 

It has not worked that way. Never have the 
teachers been as ready to go to a convention 
at their own expense as since they have been paid 
for attending institutes. The Central Ohio sec- 
tion of the State Association met in Detroit this 
year, and despite the large expense there was a 
great company; but there were those who said: 
“Oh, yes, it was the excursion that caught them.” 

The Eastern Ohio section of the State Associa- 
tion met at Zanesville. There was no especial ex- 
cursion feature to this, but the meeting was mo.e 
than twice as large as in other days, and every one 
paid a fee as well as his owa expenses. 

Paying teachers for attendance upon a week's 
institute is simple justice, since it is primarily for 
the schools and only secondarily for the teachers, 
and its influence upon the teachers is in all wavs 
healthy. 

By the by, the Zanesville meeting was delight- 
ful. Zanesville itself is attractive. Prosperity is 
enthroned there. Per capital wealth is high, but 
per capita enterprise is even higher. With a 
1900 census of less than 24,000 it has a high school 
building as beautiful, well appointéd, well equipped 
as any in the country. It is architecturally and 
educationally every way admirable. Superin- 
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tendent W..D. Lash aud Principal lra C. Painter 
have the confidence of the public to such au ex- 
tent that they are unhindered in the development 
of the schools in essentials and through differentia- 
tion. 

Southeastern Ohio is being nobly unified and 
professionally intensified. The university at 
Athens and the colleges at Marietta and Greenville 
have had their part in this new activity. Fourteen 
counties southeast of Columbus have rallied, edu- 
cationally, with a local loyalty and public spirit 
that speak volumes for the leadership of the men 
who have brought it about. 


MORE THAN WAS STIPULATED. 


It looks as though Mr. Roosevelt had more 
things on hand just now than he bargained for. 
The United States Senate’s indignation, the anger 
of the United States House of Representatives, aa 
investigation of his interference with the execu- 
tion of laws in the case of the Tennessee Coal 
Company absorption, an investigation of his use of 
the remnants of the Spanish war fund, an investi- 
gation of his use of the secret service, the Cau- 
fornia legislature, the South Carolina legislature, 
the Japanese nation, the New York World, the 
New York Sun, the New York Times, the Louis- 
ville Courier Journal, the Indianapolis News, 
Ben Tillman, and a thousand other things for 
which we have no space! All this, and only six 
weeks for all this big game! 


~~ wo 
yo? 


INEXPERIENCEND COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


State Superintendent Fassett A. Cotton has 
these words of wisdom on a condition that coa- 
fronts us at the present time :— 

“The high school fraternity was doubtless a di- 
rect result of the young, over-enthusiastic, inex- 
perienced college-fraternity, college-graduate high 
school teacher. Men and women of maturer judy- 
ment and larger experience who have ¢hosea 
teaching as their life work will easily correct the 
fault and exert a wholesome influence upon the 
high schools. Mr. Gotton places great stress 
upon the point of obtaining teachers for work in 
the high schools who have decided upon a teacher's 
mode of life, instead of employing young men aad 
women who are making the high school a step- 
ping stone to a better job. He sees the high 
school a convenient temporary stopping place for 
the college or university graduate, who chooses ra 
teach for one, two, or three years, then to leave the 
profession for another field. He would eliminate 
this class of teachers as nearly as possible. Mz. 
Cotton finds the criticism made that the averace 
high school teacher is weak in the matter of pres- 
entation of school subjects, and traces the fault to 
the teacher just out of college, who is inexperi- 
enced in school teaching. He found also the 
criticism that high school teachers are in many in- 
stances inclined to be mere instructors instead of 
teachers, a failing which naturally follows the col- 
lege course. Mr. Cotton advocates the employ- 
ment of high school teachers with experience and 
who have the qualifications supplied by an ade- 
quate course of instruction in a college, university, 
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or high grade normal school, who will feel the 
responsibility of their places and become teachers 
in fact, as well as in theory. He pleads for prop2r 
teachers at the time the pupils leave the common 
schools for an entirely different field of work in a 
different environment, when “they need the con- 
stant care and direction of strong men and 
women.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS PLAYGROUND ACT. 


In response to many requests we publish the act 
of the legislature under which twenty-three cities 
in December voted, by a vote of 5 to 1, to estab- 
lish playgrounds: “Every city and town in the 
commonwealth having a population of more than 
ten thousand accepting the provisions of this act 
shall, after the first day of July in the year 191), 
provide and maintain at least one public play- 
ground conveniently located and of suitable size 
and equipment, for the recreation and physical 
education of the minors of such city or town, and 
at least one other playground for every additional 
twenty thousand of its population. Cities and 
towns may appoint, and determine the compensa- 
tion of, a qualified supervisor of each playground, 
who shall direct the sports and exercises thereon. 
In cities and towns where the provisions of this 
act are not already satisfied, land for the purpose 
aforesaid may be taken, and the money necessary 
to pay for such land may be raised in accordance 
with statutes, and any land owned by the city or 
town may be set aside by vote of the city council, 
or of the board of selectmen, for the purposes of 
this act. A city or town may, in order to meet the 
expense of acquiring land for this purpose, incur 
indebtedness beyond the limit of municipal in- 
debtedness to an amount not exceeding one-half 
of one per cent. of its assessed valuation. It shall 
not be necessary to establish a sinking fund for the 
payment of the same unless the city or town so 
votes. This act shall take effect in any city or 
town to which it applies upon its acceptance by a 
majority of the voters voting as aforesaid.” 
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CONFERENCES ON CHILDREN. 


Juvenile Court Judge James E. West of Washing- 
ton has arranged, through President Roosevelt, 
for an unusually important conference with a view 
to promoting the children’s bureau, in which Con- 
gressman Herbert Parsons of New York is espe- 
cially interested. The President is vitally alive to 
phases of work for uplifting the children, and this 
conference can but result in great good, directly 
and indirectly. The topics to be especially con- 
sidered are as follows :— 

First—Should there be established in one of the 
federal departments a national children’s bureau, 
one of whose objects shall be the collection and dis- 
semination of accurate information in regard to 
child-caring work and in regard to the needs of 
children throughout the United States? 

Second—Should the state inspect the work of all 
child-caring agencies, including both institutions 
and home-finding societies? 

Third—Should the approval of the state board 
of charities (or other body exercising similar pow- 
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ers) be necessary to the incorporation of all child- 
caring agencies, and to an amendment of the 
charter of an existing benevolent corporation if it 
is to include child-caring work; and should the 
care of children by other than incorporated agen- 
cies be forbidden? . 

Fourth—Should children of parents of worthy 
character, but suffering from temporery misfor- 
tunes, and the children of widows of worthy charac- 
ter and reasonable efficiency be kept with their pat- 
ents, aid being given to the parents to enable them 
to maintain suitable homes for the rearing of thé 
children? Should the breaking of a home be per- 
mitted for the reason of poverty, or only for rea- 
sons of inefficiency or immorality? ; 

Fifth—Should children, normal in mind and 
body, and not requiring special training, who must 
be removed from their own homes, be cared for i 
families, wherever practicable, rather than in insti- 
tutions? 

Sixth—So far as an institution may be necessary, 
should they be conducted on the cottage plan, and 
should the cottage unit exceed twenty-five chil- 
dren? 

Seventh—Should the state educational authori- 
ties exercise supervision over the educational work 
of orphan and kindred institutions? 

Eighth—Should child-caring agencies aim to 
co-operate with each other and with other agencies 
of social betterment and for the purpose of diminish- 
ing or removing altogether the causes of orphar- 
age, of child destitution, and child delinquency? 

Ninth—Would it be helpful and desirable if some 
permanent committee or organization comparable 
to the National Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, the National Child Labor 
committee, etc., could be established for the purpose 
of carrying on an active propaganda with a view 
of securing better laws in relation to children, bet- 
ter organization of child-caring agencies, better 
methods of relief and aid to any children through- 
out the United States? 
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SOUP AND COCOA FOR LUNCHEON. 

The school board of Westford, Mass., has given 
a’ unanimous vote of thanks to Mrs. John C. Ab- 
bott for her generosity in furnishing school chil- 
dren with warm soup and cocoa with their 
luncheons. 

Mrs. Abbott pays all the expenses, and the 
principal of the school and his assistants help the 
children at noon. The children served with 
luncheon are those brought in by barges from the 
farming district. They leave home early in the 
morning and do not get back until about 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon. The kindness of Mrs. Abbott 
is much appreciated by the community as well as 
the children. Oh, that more persons would do for 
the children of the public schools in such sensible 
ways as this instead of trying to find a way to do a 
well-nigh useless thing with their money, where 
their names can be attached. 
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GET BUSY OR QUIT. 
Principal Charles S. Jackson, Lynn (Mass.) 
high school, recently read the riot act to the stu- 
dents by warning them that smoking was sufficient 
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to warrant their expulsion. He said the habit was 


growing among boys, and held that this fact has 
much to do with the backwardness of a large num- 
ber of the boys. In addition to cigarette smoking, 
he had something to say about boys and girls writ- 
ing notes, fooling away their time in school, and 
treating their higher education more or less as a 
joke. “The schoolroom is no place for this sort of 
action. You had better leave the school and go to 
work, those of you who do not care to become real 
students while you are here. We need more room 
in the school building. Those who desire to learn 
something should not be hindered by those who 
prefer to take their work less seriously. You must 
study and do the work with regard for your teach- 
ers and for your parents who are sending you here. 
Otherwise you had better leave and go to work.” 
KIRKSVILLE. 

Does any other normal school rank with that 
at Kirksville, Mo., in the number of men students? 
On one day recently there were present 242 men 
and 325 young women. I do not know another 
such record. It is not to be wondered at that with 
such a body of men only one college out of six 
scored against them in football this year, and in 
that case the score was 20 to 6 in favor of Kirks- 
ville. 








coos oy 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU: 

Owen R. Lovejoy, 105 East 22d street, New 
York, general secretary, has succeeded in making 
the National Child Labor Committee the most 
vigorously promotive of all the present-day re- 
form movements. If Congress does not stand 
up and take notice it will not be his fault. If 
there is any one whom he has not enlisted in his 
crusade we have failed to note the omission. He 
has as his chief representative in Congress Her- 
bert Parsons of New York, who is as earnest in 
the cause as Lovejoy himself. 
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SIGNIFICANT. 

Cambridge has one of the best English high 
school plants in the country, but it has never ap- 
pealed to young men especially, and the number 
has dwindled until this year there are but ten, and 
so the sensible course has been taken, and it be- 
comes a girls’ English high school, and the boys 
must go to the Latin school or the Manual Train- 
ing High school. When the school was opened it 
was thought that it was to be the. most popular of 
the three schools, but Cambridge young men want 
a classic or industrial education. 

meres 
WASTED ENERGY. 

Thomas A. Edison says that 90 per cent. of the 
coal we use is wasted. Undoubtedly. What a 
wicked waste of heat, light, and power! But that 
is no worse than in the case of the ministry, law, 
and medicine. Certainly it is no worse than 1 
teaching. Teaching, we all say, is frightfully ex- 
hausting. True. But 90 per cent. of the effort 
that wears the teacher to a “frazzle” is waste. 
If he only used the 10 per cent. that is effective he 
would be fat and fair, would always feel “bully,” 
and be “delighted” with everything. 
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SALARY OF COMMISSIONER BROWN. 


The salary of United States Commissioner 
of Education Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown was 
raised a year ago from the old-time $3,500 to 
$4,500, with no perquisites. This year Secretary 
of the Interior Mr. Garfield said to the Congres- 
sional committee: “The salary of Commissioner 
Brown is not at all commensurate with the char- 
acter of the work performed or the obligations 
placed upon his shoulders.” True words well 
spoken. 
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THE BEST LINCOLN CELEBRATION. 


Whatever else is done by way of commemorat- 
ing the noble life and wonderful public service of 
Abraham Lincoln, the celebration will be incom- 
plete unless every child in the American schools 
above the fifth grade reads entire some adequate 
life of this most fascinating personality in Ameri- 
can history. 
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THE KENTUCKY ROD. 


Recently Judge William Carroll of Newcastle, 
Ky., rendered a decision that a teacher has 10 
right to resort to the use of the rod. An appeal 
was taken to State Superintendent Crabbe, who, 
in turn, appealed to Attorney-General James 
Breathitt, who decides that a teacher has authority 
to whip if necessary in order to maintain disci- 
pline. 
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My observation is that high school girls average 
a year older than the boys; that boys are usually 
from 40 to 45 per cent. of the enrollment; that the 
boys have about twice as bad a record for tardiness 
as girls. How does,your high school compare 
with this? In grammar schools boys seem to be 
about twice as liable to tardiness as girls. 


In New York state no child under sixteen shall 
be employed before eight or after five, or more 
than eight hours in any one day, or forty-eight 
hours a week, in factories. In mercantile estab- 
lishments he may be employed for not more than 
nine hours a day, or fifty-four hours a week. 


The success of Aaron Gove as a business man 
after spending a long life in school work shows for 
how little time-honored prejudices count. He 1s 
said to be one of the best-informed men on the 
sugar industry in all its phases there is in the 
country. 


Pragmatification is now so popular with collegi- 
ate educators that all should learn to turn the 
word over in the mind readily, and roll it off the 
tongue gracefully. 

The University of the City of New York will 
hold a memorial service in memory of the late 
Professor Gordy on February 6. 

It looks as though some criminal court judges 
were scared lest the juvenile courts would put them 
wholly out of business. 

The Illinois legislature will probably make mem- 
bership in a public high school fraternity illegal. 


The war on high school fraternities goes 
merrily on. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


DRAWING A LINE. 


It is interesting to observe that even the House 
of Representatives recognizes the desirability of 
drawing a line somewhere to the abuse of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. When Mr. Willett, a Democrazic 
Representative from New York, delivered himseif 
in the House the other day of a bitter and vitu- 
perative attack upon the President, laboriously 
prepared and read from manuscript, the House 
grew restive, and finally forced him to take his 
seat through a point of order. Later, it took 
measures to expunge the speech from the record. 
It seems probable that the country has seen the 
worst of this insensate quarreling, and that a re- 
action has set in in favor of calm and decency. 


SENATORIAL ELECTIONS. 


Among the most interesting Senatorial elections 
of the week are those of Mr. Root in New York, 
Mr. Shiveley in Indiana, and Mr. Chamberlain in 
Oregon. Mr. Root displaces Mr. Platt, and will 
be given some of the most important committee 
assignments at once, in recognition of his experi- 
ence and his large powers. Mr. Shiveley is the 
first Democrat to sit in the Senate from Indiana 
for sixteen years. He won in the Democratic 
caucus after a bitter contest with Mr. Kern, the 
Democratic candidate for vice-president last No- 
vember. Governor Chamberlain’s election in 
Oregon is, in one way, the most interesting of all; 
for he is a Democrat, and the legislature is heavily 
Republican, but the Republican members, many 
of them at least, felt bound by the expression of the 
will of the people at the direct primary. 


CALIFORNIA AND THE JAPANESE. 


The danger to which reference was made in this 
column last week, that the California legislature 
might enact anti-Japanese laws which might undo 
all that has been done in establishing better rela- 
tions with Japan, seems now in a fair way to be 
averted. In response to a direct and urgent ap- 
peal from President Roosevelt, Governor Gillette 
of California has exerted himself to check this legis- 
lation, and has announced that he will veto any 
such bills if sent to him. The bills under consid- 
eration excluded Japanese expressly from the pub- 
lic schools, denied them the right to own land, and 
forbade them to act as directors of corporations. 


AN UNUSUAL LIBEL SUIT. 


The federal grand jury at Washington has under- 
taken an investigation of the alleged libels pu)- 
lished in the New York World and the Indianapo- 
lis News regarding the purchase of the Panama 
canal. These are the libels which called out Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s vehement denunciation in a mes- 
sage to Congress some weeks ago. At that time 
it was announced that the President intended to 
ascertain whether criminal proceedings could not 
be directed against the proprietors of the papers 
in question. The novelty of the present procee:l- 
ings lies in the fact that the complainant is not an 
individual, but the United States itself. The pro- 
ceedings will be watched with more than ordinary 
interest, 


A SETTLEMENT WITH VENEZUELA. 


Already the change in the government of Vene- 
zuela and the elimination of the arrogant desp >t 
Castro from the equation is making itself felt in the 
adjustment of long standing international quarrels. 
Mr. Buchanan, who was sent as a special commis- 
sioner to Caracas immediately after the accession 
of President Gomez, has agreed upon a basis of 
settlement of the American claims against Vene- 
zuela, which Castro refused to recognize in any 
way. A protocol has been sighed at Caracis, 
under which all the claims will be submitted to 
arbitration, provided that the individual claimants 
and the Venezuelan government fail to reach aa 
agreement. 


PRESIDENTIAL AND OTHER SALARIES. 


Congress is incorporating in the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill some im- 
portant changes in salaries. Under the new pro- 
visions, the salary of the President will be $100,- 
000 instead of $50,000 as at present, and the salary 
of the Vice-President and the Speaker of the House 
will be $15,000 instead of $12,000 each as at pres- 
ent. The salary of the chief justice of the su- 
preme court of the United States is raised from 
$13,000 to $15,000, and those of the associate jus- 
tices from $12,500 to $14,500. The new salarics 
are by no means excessive, and the old ones were 
discreditably meagre. 


A CHECK TO A DANGEROUS MONOPOLY. 


The President has vetoed a bill which gave un- 
restricted water rights to a private grantee in the 
James river in Missouri; and he used the oppor- 
tunity to point out the danger involved in giving 
away such water rights without imposing condi- 
tions for the protection of public interests. Al- 
ready, as he showed, the appropriation of water 
power by power plants in the United States 
amounts to 5,300,000 horse power, and about one- 
third of this vast total is under the control of cer- 
tain electric companies which are, or may be, 
affliated. The day is already in sight when, 
through the exhaustion of natural sources of oil 
and gas and the increased cost of coal, the main 
reliance for transportation, industry, heating, and 
lighting in the United States will be electricity 
generated by water power. In view of this fact, ‘t 
is time that the disposition of Congress to give 
away these privileges right and left without com- 
pensation, or time limit, or provisions for public 
regulation and restriction, should be checked. 
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RACING MACHINES, 


Over-training is being appreciated as absurd 
from the standpoint of service. No yacht that has 
won a cup race has been of any use for sailing pur- 
poses, and recently the best three-year-old race 
horse in America has gone all to pieces, and will 
not only never go upon the track again, but is 
worthless for any purpose. Much of the scholar- 
ship projected in universities to-day is equally use- 
less. Over-training in education is as unfortuna‘e 
as in a race horse, 
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PLAYGROUNDS. system has been shown to be an essential part of 
BY CONGRESSMAN ANDREW J. PETERS, the education and care of the children, and to 
Boston properly discharge that responsibility we must pro- 


The city of Boston stands as the pioneer of the 
movement for playgrounds for children within city 
limits, and I believe it will be instructive to the 
members briefly to learn some of the experiences 
of that city in this direction. 

The first open-air gymnasium in America was the 
Charlesbank, started in Boston in 1886. From 
modest beginnings, it has now spread until its daily 
use forms a part of the life of the young people in a 
crowded section of our city. Boston was also the 
first city to provide sand gardens for the little chil- 
dren to play in, and thousands of little children now 
find their greatest pleasure in them. 

This system of open-air playgrounds has grown 
until at the present time Boston has 196 acres of 
playgrounds, on which the city has spent scarcely 
less than four million dollars. The playgrounds in- 
clude twenty-four municipal playgrounds and 
twenty-eight school playgrounds, and the city ex- 
pends yearly $83,000 for their maintenance. The 
experiment was tried of putting the school play- 
grounds under the control of the school committee, 
but it did not meet with success, and the plav- 
grounds are now cared for by the park department. 
These playgrounds are situated in all parts of our 
city, and furnish to our growing children a source 
of pleasure, and by keeping them off the streets 
and giving them healthful occupation buiid up their 
minds and bodies and train them into good citizens. 
Effectively administered, they are a part of our ed1- 
cational system, and are regarded as highly éssen- 
tial in the development and protection of the chil- 
dren. 

This belief has become so universal in Massachu- 
setts that last year the state passed an act which 
provides that each city of 10,000 inhabitants or over 
should vote as to whether or not it would establish 
and maintain one playground, and for every twenty 
thousand inhabitants in excess of ten thousand, an 
additional playground. The cities of Massa- 
chusetts voted this fall.as to whether or not 
they should adopt the provisions of this act. The 
act itself, on account of its nature, attracted wide- 
spread attention in the newspapers, and provoked 
free discussion. After this full discussion the vote 
was taken in twenty-three cities, and twenty-two 
cities agreed to accept the law. In one city only 
did the act fail of acceptance, and in that its defeat 
was by only a few votes, and was not through lack 
of sympathy, but owing to the financial condition of 
the city. Ofthe voters who passed judgment on 
this system in Massachusetts, 125,000 voted in 
favor of adopting the measure providing play- 
grounds, and but 23,000 against it. 

The success of the playground system in Boston 
and the indorsement given to the plan in twenty- 
two out of twenty-three cities in Massachusetts 
shows the great strength of the idea in that part of 
the country where it is most in use, and should be a 
conclusive argument in determining the attitude of 
our representatives here on the question of giving 
to Washington a like system. The responsibili‘y 
for the health and education of the children of 
Washington rests on Congress. The playground 


vide for the children public playgrounds.—Address 
in Congress. 
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A TEST IN ARITHMETIC TEACHING. 


BY DR, J. M. RICE. 





A test in arithmetic has been recently made by 
me in eighteen school buildings, representing 
seven cities. In all, about 6,000 children were ex- 
amined. 

There is no direct relation between time and re- 
sult; special pressure does not necessarily lead t» 
success, and, conversely, lack of pressure does not 
necessarily mean failure. 

In the first place, the amount of time devoted to 
arithmetic in the school that obtained the lowest 
average—25 per cent.—was practically the same 
as it was in the one where the highest average—80 
per cent.—was obtained. In the former the regu- 
lar time for arithmetic in all the grades was forty- 
five minutes a day, but some additional time was 
given. In the latter the time varied in the different 
classes, but averaged fifty-three minutes daily. 
This shows an extreme variation in results under 
the same appropriation of time. 

Three schools have an average of 36 per cent. 
Tn one of these, insufficient pressure might be sug- 
gested as a reason for the unsatisfactory results, 
only thirty minutes daily having been devoted to 
arithmetic. The second school, however, gave 
forty-eight, while the third gave seventy-five. This 
certainly seems to indicate that a radical defect in 
the quality of instruction cannot be offset by an ia- 
crease in quantity. 

If we now turn our attention from the three 
schools just mentioned and direct it to three near 
the top, we find the conditions reversed: for while 
the two schools that gave forty-five minutes made 
averages of 64 per cent. and 67 per cent., re- 
spectively, the school that gave only twenty-five 
minutes succeeded in obtaining an average of 69 
per cent. This would appear to indicate that while, 
on the one hand, nothing is gained by an increase 
of time where the instruction in arithmetic is faultv, 
on the other hand, nothing is lost by a decrease of 
time, to a certain point, where the schools are 0a 
the right path in teaching the subject. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature is the fact that the 
school giving twenty-five minutes a day came out 
within two of the top, while the school giving sev- 
enty-five minutes dailv came out practically within 
one of the bottom.—Forum. 
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JUDGE STUBBS OF INDIANAPOLIS. 


Judge G. W. Stubbs of the Indianapolis juvenile 
court is one of the world’s heroes, as is Lindsey 
of Denver. At the close of a trial of a bov for 
stealing a bicvcle the judge is reported to have 
said to a lawver: “You do not seem to understand 
the purpose of this court. In my opinion you have 
wilfully persuaded this hoy to testify to a false- 
hood. Now [T want you to leave this room, and T 
never want to see vou here again. If vou ever 
come into my court I will have you sent to jail,” 
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THINGS TO REMEMBER. 
XI. 
JOHN WINTHROP AND THE PURITANS. 
Winthrop: Born 1583, died 1649. 


The Puritans were Englishmen who, like the 
Pilgrims, left their native country because they de- 
sired greater religious and political liberty. 

The first Puritan settlement in New England was 
planted at Salem, Mass., in 1628. 

The chief figure in the early life of Massachusetts 
was Governor John Winthrop. 

Governor Winthrop founded a much larger 
colony at Boston in 1630. 

Harvard College was founded only six years 
after the Puritans settled at Boston. 

To the Pilgrims and Puritans the United States 
owes the beginning of its present free school sys- 
tem and its system of government by the people. 

Map Work.—Locate Salem, Charlestown, Bos- 
ton, Cambridge, Dorchester, Watertown. 


XII. 
ROGER WILLIAMS. 
(Born 1599, died 1683.) 


Roger Williams was turned out of the Massachu- 
setts colony, because the Puritans believed that his 
views were so liberal as to be dangerous. 

He took refuge with friendly Indians in what is 
now the state of Rhode Island. The Indians 
helped him to establish a colony, which he named 
Providence. 

This first settlement in Rhode Island was planted 
in 1636. 

Roger Williams founded the first colony ia 
America that granted entire religious liberty to a‘l 
men. 

In 1636 the first English colonists settled in Con- 
necticut. 

In 1643 several New England colonies united for 
better protection against Indian attacks and inva- 
sion by the Dutch. 

Map Work.—Locate Providence and Newport. 
—From “A First Course in American History.” 
yes by permission of the publishers, D. C. Heath 
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AN APPRECIATIVE LETTER. 


Dear Mr. Winship: I am very grateful for your edi- 
torials on the New York city schools. They give us in- 
formation that is valuable to every school man. Public 
School No. 62 must be worth going a long distance to see. 
When you come across such a school as that its excel- 
lence should be pointed out to keep the rest of us from 
getting the dry rot. The articles are an inspiration to 
me, and I shall watch anxiously for more. 

Hon. George H. Martin gives us a very fine thing on 
“Industrial Education and the Public Schools” in two 
late numbers of the Journal of Education, and Professor 
William Noyes of Teachers College gives us something 
to think about under “Function of Constructive Activi- 
ties in Education” in December 3 and 24 of the Journal. 

I enjoy these articles very much, and I most heartily 
agree with him in every point. He discusses it in the 
broadest light I have seen, and we must in the end meet 
his conclusions. A new light is dawning upon the 
earth. 

A Southern Superintendent. 
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JUDGE NOT. 
South Norwalk, Conn., January 4, 1903. 


Editor of the Journal of Education: The entire educa- 
tional world, and indeed the entire world of culture, 
knows the story of the suicide of Professor J. F, P. 
Gordy. His only child had died, and he and his wife 
could not face the world without her. 

I have read the newspaper editorials that followed 
this calamity. Even the kindest of them does not seem 
tome to be sympathetic enough. I knew Professor 
Gordy both as a student in attendance upon his lectures 
and as a colleague for several years upon the same fac- 
ulty. With this personal knowledge, I confess that I 
feel toward him to-day the same respect and the same 
admiration that I learned to feel in years gone by. He 
was a siucere and a great man, a lover of his kind. [| 
never heard a better university lecturer. He took a 
body of thought, however jelly-like, and built into it a 
vertebrate column. At times he became a powerful un- 
der-the-surface swimmer, but he always landed. He 
was an intellectual athlete. His work as an historian 
was above criticism. The only pity of it was that he 
had so little time and strength for that exhausting 
work. I have read all of his important books, and 
every line tells the story of a mind that considered all 
sides before setting down fact or conclusion. He was 
indeed more brilliant as a speaker than as a writer, but 
his writing was even more convincing than his speech. 

Professor Gordy had several big ideas, but I would 
call attention to only one, because this has a bearing 
upon the wherefore of his death. He was vitally con- 
cerned for the future of humanity and wished to play 
his part in the coming of the race with a more sober 
judgment and a keener insight into the true nature of 
the life of man. His zeal for the ideas true to the fu- 
ture was intense, too intense. It consumed him. And 
he was well aware of this. He tried to find refuge in 
stoicism. He hoped to learn how to take the times as 
naturally as one takes the weather. 

I know of no man upon this footstool of God who is 
fit to judge this other man. Worn with watching and 
grief, worn for years with overwork in the causes of edu- 
cation and of scholarship, unable to bear the sorrows of 
his life’s helpmeet, he with her solved the mystery. 
When life gets down to that zero point, when no reac- 
tion appears possible, throughout all human history, 
men of genius have taken their own lives. 

I confess to a measure of understanding of their 
troubles. We come into the world by no choice of our 
own, and we come into bodies often poorly equipped for 
the work we give them. Who can deny the right to end 
the trouble? 

I do not justify suicide, by no manner of means, I 
do not even defend it in this amazing instance. I only 
plead the final right of each stricken soul to go before 
its Maker unchallenged by those who have known less 
sorrow,—‘right”? No, fact, for such is the real truth. 
Each man answers for himself, and for no other. 

But if so be that this comes to the eyes of any man 
who contemplates such an end, or of any man who may 
later contemplate it, let me ask him to ask of himseif 
this fair question: What is time? I have myself lived 
too long and through too many experiences of affliction 
and pain to be able to answer this question. I certainly 
cannot know that death does end all. If it does 
end all, why not let the drama play itself out? Soon or 
late the end cometh. What matter when? If death 
does not end all, why not let the drama proceed here as 
well as somewhere else? The presumptions are all in 
favor of non-interference with the course of Nature, in 
one view; with the course of God in the other. 
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I believe that these two souls are alive and that they 
are solving somewhere else the very problem that they 
refused to solve here, the problem of Job himself. Do- 
ing no evil, they were yet afflicted with sore evil. Was 
this right for God to do to them? Jesus answered: 
“Yes.” That is the affair of Him who made us and 
them. 

It is very easy to preach endurance when one is upon 
one’s feet. And it is right and well so todo. Humanity 
needs to be buoyed up, strengthened, and directed. But 
when all good counsels have failed and the deed, the ir- 
revocable deed, is done, let us mourn as friends and 
judge not. 

Very respectfully, 
William EB. Chancellor. 
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REPLY TO “PERTINENT QUESTIONS.” 


Grass Valley, Calif., December 18, 1908. 


Dear Editor: From my experience in the classroom 
and from the hundreds of penmanship papers submitted 
to me this week, I draw the following conclusions, which 
I offer in reply to “Pertinent Questions,” by Ernest Cobb 
in Journal of December 3:— 

1. The satisfactory use of paper without ruling, on 
or under it, denotes skill which is attained only by care- 
ful study and much practice. Ruled paper is pre- 
feired only by those who have been taught to use it 
while learning finger movement. Beginners cannot use 
ruling, and those trained in muscular movement do not 
need it. 

2. By the use of free muscular movement it is im- 
possible not to develop a characteristic hand, but it will 
be a legible hand. 

3. In penmanship, the aim is the attaining of legi- 
bility, speed, and ease,—and not the forming of letters 
according to any one of the many good copy books. 

4. By teaching muscular movement in all the grades 
—not omitting even the first grade—a clear, rapid hand 
can be formed in short lessons, totaling less than an 
hour a week. 

5. Under this system of penmanship, the lessons are 
eagerly looked forward to, and are considered by the 


children as too short; the enthusiasm equals football en- 


thusiasm in the high school, and copy-book writing does 
not degenerate down the page. 

6-8. Muscular movement—adapted, of course, to the 
age of the child, prevents the nervous strain resulting 
from writing unsatisfactorily performed. Begun in the 
first grade, instead of later, it saves much time and pre- 
vents the great nerve-wear involved in breaking poor 
habits while trying to form good ones. All through 
school life it is a source of great pleasure, and the joy 
experienced in this subject is an inspiration to better 
work in every other subject. 

Grace E. Everett. 
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APPRECIATION AND WISDOM. 


My dear Mr. Winship: Allow me to say your edi- 
torial on the Bright-Patchen incident is most excellent, 
and, I will add, timely. 

There must be machinery and there must be rules, 
but to multiply either or both of them is the mark of a 
small brain. 

The teacher’s heart is the largest and best factor in 
her work, and as that factor varies so must the results. 
Men and women are made where the sympathy is broad 
and deep, but where machinery dominates, why, they 
are just keeping school. 

A Boston Master. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE TEXTS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCES AT 
THE HAGUE 1899 AND 1907. By James Brown 
Scott, technical delegate of the United States to the 
second peace conference at The Hague, soli itor for 
the department of state, professor of international 
law in George Washington University. With a 
prefatory note by Elihu Root, secretary of state. 
Published for the International School of Peace by 
Ginn & Co., Boston. xxxiv + 447 pp. Mailing price, 
$2.20. 

Now for the first time it is possible for the general 
reader, or student even, to know definitely and officially, 
through the medium of a single volume, what was done, 
all that was done, and how it was done at the two in- 
ternational peace conferences at The Hague, 1899 and 
1907. The official texts of these conferences are in 
French, but the present English translation is itself of- 
ficial in that it meets the approval of those who can 
think in both languages who were at both conferences. 
The fact that Elihu Root, the American secretary of 
state, sets his approval upon it in a prefatory note is 
itself an all-sufficient guarantee of its trustworthiness. 
An elaborate analytical index shows the relation of each 
article to its predecessor and enables the student to 
trace the origin, development, and modification of the 
doctrine as well as to distinguish additions made in re- 
vision of the various conventions. This is a notable 
contribution to the promotion of universal peace, than 
which no public activity is more important. 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. By Charles Swain 
Thomas, Newton High school, and Will David Howe, 
Indiana University. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. Cloth. 509 pp. 

There is always room for a new text-book with a new 
purpose or with an important new method, provided it 
is all well done. Here is a new book that meets these 
three conditions. It has an unusual purpose, a new 
point of attack in presentation, and the work is in all 
ways admirably done. The purpose is to help every 
student to clearer, brighter, stronger writing rather than 
to develop a few extra good writers. The plan is to 
grasp, to unify and give coherence to the effort asa 
whole, then to emphasize the paragraph, develop the 
sentence with its clauses and phrases, and finally to se- 
cure the effective choice and relation of words. The un- 
usual success in the working out of the details lios in the - 
fact that the authors are expert teachers, one in an ex- 
cellent eastern high school, where English has always 
been magnified, and the other in one of the important 
state universities of the West. 


THE CRABTREE SPELLER. Containing common 
words often misspelled, groups of related words, 
terms used in business, homonyms, reviews. By J. 
W. Crabtree. Lincoln, Nebraska: The University 
Publishing Company. Cloth. 

Mr. Crabtree’s “Roll of Honor Speller’ has been the 
favorite with those who have enlisted in the campaign 
to make star spellers, and it is but natural that the suc- 
cess of that book should have led to the making of a 
book for the making of creditable spellers out of all 
children. The wonder now is that no one has made 
such a book before. There are no words in the book 
that are not often misspelled, and none that are not in 
frequent use. The classification gives the schools what 
they want when they want them. There are 750 words 
often used by pupils of the third, fourth, and fifth grades 
that were misspelled more than twenty times in written 
exercises prepared by a wide range of schools. There 
are 750 words often used and misspelled under similar 
circumstances by fifth, sixth, and seventh-grade pupils. 
There are 750 words often used and misspelled under 
similar conditions by seventh and eighth-grade pupils, 
and 750 words selected from compositions and _ note- 
books of high school students. An interesting feature 
is the selection of words misspelled by teachers in their 
examination papers and by legislators in their official 
correspondence, There are other ordinary features of 
the book, but these are extraordinary. The book con- 
tains more words that are troublesome without any that 
are not troublesome than do other books. It focuses 
attention on the things that must be done, leaving the 
others undone. Here are all the troublesome words 
classified and graded. 
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HERODOTUS—BOOKS VII.-VIII. Edited by Profes- 
sors Charles F. Smith and Arthur G. Laird of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. New York: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 12mo, 442 pp. Price, $1.75. 

The latest addition to the already large Greek series 
for colleges and schools published by this house. The 
parts chosen by the authors for annotation are the por- 
tions of Herodotus’ history that treat of the titanic 
struggle between Persia and Greece for the control of 
the peninsula. Herein is described the land fight at 
Thermopylae and the sea fights at Artemisium and 
Salamis. At the last-named place the fleet of Xerxes 
was ingloriously defeated. These are the most stirring 
sections of the famous history. Professor Smith writes 
the historical introduction, while Professor Laird writes 
a lengthy syntactical introduction, with the peculiarities 
of Herodotus’ style. Annotations which are brief but 
all that are needful accompany the text, instead of being 
grouped together in a remote part of the book. There 
is no vocabulary, so that a lexicon must be near by for 
consultation. It is a beautiful bit of typography, such 
as we always look for and find in this company’s classi- 
cal volumes. An excellent picture of Herodotus from 
the celebrated bust of him at Naples, and a quartette of 
maps add much to the beautiful volume. 


THE COMING SCIENCE. By Hereward Carrington, 
with an introduction by James H. Hyslop, LL. D. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth. 393 pp. 
Price, $1.50, net. 

If psychic research develops into a science it will be, 
indeed, the new science. If it should prove to be a sci- 
ence it would gratify more persons than any other that 
could be developed. In this every human being is in- 
terested and in a higher sense than in any other. -The 
fact that most people are doubters does not denote op- 
position or lack of interest but, rather, that up to the 
present time there has been little approach to science 
and much appeal to credulity and often through abso- 
lute fraud. The longest stride toward a science has 
come when men of high intelligence and absolute hon- 
esty with scientific training, like Carrington and Hyslop, 
are ready to devote their lives to a search for the truth. 
Every book from the pen of either of these men is 
highly suggestive. If the time comes when these men 
will say that they have demonstrated anything as to a 
psychic science the world will take notice rejoicingly. 
This book, like everything from their pen, does not pre- 
tend to be sure even of its own statements. Everything, 
so far, is everywhere and always tentative, but a book 
like this will greatly interest all who are faced toward 
this coming science. 


CONDITIONS OF LIFE IN THE SEA. A _ Short Ac- 
count of Quantitative Marine Biological Research. 
By James Johnstone, University of Liverpool. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. Illustrated. 332 
pp. Price, $3.00. . 

Oceanography is ziven new interest through this re- 
markable presentation of the results of the latest re- 
search of hydrography. Of course the main interest in 
this volume to the ordinary reader is in the graphic de- 
scription of the general conditions of sea life. and to this 
fully half of the book is given. The productivity of the 
sea, as shown in the “Census of the Sea,” is truly mar- 
velous. The fishing grounds of North Europe yield 
$70,000,000 worth of fish each year. One English lake 
yields 8.600 pounds of one variety of fish per acre, an- 
other English lake yields 16,600 pounds of one variety 
of fish per acre. These figures refer to the fish caught. 
This merely suggests the infinite variety of fact with 
which these pages are crowded, giving, of course, a mul- 
titude of details of much interest in themselves. 


SELECTED ESSAYS OF SENECA. By Allan P. Ball, 
Ph. D., of the College of the City of New York. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 212 pp. 
Price, 60 cents, net. 

This is a fine bit of selection and annotation. A 
very full introduction—but not one line too full—gives 
us most valuable information about the old Latin essay- 
ist and letter-writer, of his relation to the stories, of his 
associations with Nero, and of his style of composition. 
Then follow specimens from his pen for _ translation. 
Copious notes are added explaining intricacies of con- 
struction, and full of historical allusions, etc. No vo- 
cabulary is given. The book strikes us as just the one 
we would like were we again wrestling with college 
Latin, and consigned to read Seneca. The word 
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“flogged” tn the first line on page x of the introduction 


needs elimination, however, in the interests of accu- 


racy. 


ELECTRICITY, SOUND, AND LIGHT. By Robert A. 
Millikan of the University of Chicago and John Mills 
of Western Reserve University. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
8vo. Cloth. 889 pp. List price, $2.00. 

A solid addition to the many newer works on physics. 
The method of treatment is more analytic than descrip- 
tive. The foundation principles of physics are wedded 
to experiments. The book contains twenty-eight cha 
ters,—sixteen in electricity, five in sound, and seven in 
light. Each chapter.is concluded by the appropriate ex- 
periment. These experiments have been put into such 
form that they demand no special apparatus and can be 
performed by students In the second year of college 
within the limited time of a two-hour laboratory period. 


NAPOLEON’S YOUNG NEIGHBOR. By Helen 
Leah Reed. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Tilus- 
trated. Cloth. Price, $1.50. * 

This is the best story of Napoleon for children and 
youth that has been written. It is a book that we wish 
all children could read, as they will if they get the chance. 


ae 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Essentials in Civil Government.” By 8. E. Forman. Price, 60 
cents. ——“MacConnell’s Standard Songs and Choruses for High 
Schools.” By Marie F. MacConnell. Price, 75 cents. New York: 
American Book Company. 

‘““Stevenson’s Kidnapped.” Edited by J. T. Brown. Price, 25 
cents.——“*Applied Mechanica for Beginners.” By E. L. Hancock. 
Price, $2.50. New York: The Macmillan Company 
_‘‘Abraham Lincoln for Boys and Girls.”” By C. W. Moore. Price, 
25 cents. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Lineoin Day Entertainments.’ Edited by Joseph C. Sindelar. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

“The Garden Game and Other Songs.”’ By Julia A. Hidden, 
Price, 75 cents.——‘Outline of a Year’s Work in the Kindergarten.” 
Arranged by A. W. Devereaux. Price, 70 cents. ——** What and How.” 
By A. W. Henderson and H.@. Palen. Price, $2.00, Springfield, 
Mass.:; Milton Bradley Company. 

“Bird Legend and Life.” By Margaret Coulson Walker. 
Price, $1.25. New York: Bakerand Taylor Company. 

‘Control of Body and Mind.” By F.G.Jewett . Price 50 cents. 
—— ‘¥rench Composition.” By P. J. Marique and H. B. Gilson. 
Price, 40 certs, Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Peace. Power and Plenty.’’ By Orison S. Marden. Price, $1.00. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 





THE LIFE OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


OR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By CHARLES W. MOORES, 


President of the Board of School Cammissioners, 
Indianapolis. 


With six full-page illustrations. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, No. 185. 
Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents, met, postpaid. 
A simple, clear,and interesting story of Lincoln's life, 


written especially for pupils in grades V to VIII. 


ae emphasis is given to the boyhood and youth of Lin- 
coln, 


The Riverside Literature Series contains also 
LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG SPEECH 


With Lowell’s Essay on Lincoln, Whitman’s “O Captain ! 
My Captain!’ and a selection from Lincoln’s Speeches, 
Papers and Letters. Also with Introduction, Notes, Por- 
trait, and suggestive programmes for the celebration of Lin- 
coln’s Birthday. R. L. 8. No. 32. Paper, 15 cents, net postpaid. 


CARL SCHURZ’S ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


With an extract from Lowell’s Commemoration Ode, Whit- 
tier’s ‘The Emancipation Proclamation,’ and testimonies in 
prose by Emerson, and in verse by Holmes. R.L.8., No. 133. 
Paper, 15 cents. Nos. 32 and 133 together in one volume, cloth, 
40 cents, net, postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HBLD. 

February 2, 3: Department City, 
Borough, and Township Super- 
vision, Pennsylvania Bducational 
Association, Harrisburg. 

February 8, 4: Department County 
Supervision, Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. 

February 4,5: Department School D1- 
rectors, Pennsylvania Educational 
Association, Harrisburg. 

February 23, 24: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. B. A., Chicago, 
Ii. 

April 8, 9, 10: Alabama Educational 
Association, Birmingham. 

April 8, 9, 10: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Providence, 
R. L; F. B. Lakey, English High 
school, Boston. 

April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. S. Green, Richmond; sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 

June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Reading, 
Pa., president. 

July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colorado. 

July 6-9: American Institute of In- 


struction, Castine, Maine; E. C. 
Andrews, Shelton, Conn., secre- 
tary. 

October 8, 9: J3Eastern Illinois 


Teachers’ Association, Danville. 

December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


February 19: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Simmons 
College, Boston. 

June 16, 17, 18: West Virginia Edu- 
cational Association, Clarksburg; 
president, James Rosier, Fair- 
mount; secretary, A. J. Wilkinson, 
Grafton. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The next meeting of 
the Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association will be held at the Sim- 
mons College buildings February 19. 
Robert O. Small, Grafton, secretary. 





CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. The Hartford 
County Educational Research Club 
held a meeting in Hartford January 
16. After dining together the mem- 
bers present discussed the “Marking 
System.” A large majority regarded 
it as undesirable in respect to its 
influence upon scholars, but recog- 
nized its functions as a method of in- 
formation for parents. The club is 
preparing a questionnaire on the sub- 
ject of the practical value of school 
work in application to the work of 
life, and will seek information from 
those young people who have finished 
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their school courses in recent years 
and are now engaged in the active 
pursuits of life. 

Charles H. Keyes, principal of the 
South school, Hartford, who has 
been seriously ill for several weeks, 
has so far recovered as to be able to 
spend a little time each day in his of- 
fice. 

NEW BRITAIN. The school com- 
mittee and the city council of New 
Britain are at loggerheads over the 
election of a member of the school 
committee to fill a vacancy caused 
by the recent death of a member. 
Each body has elected a new mem- 
ber, but the school committee does 
not recognize the member elected by 
the council. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 
PATERSON. All regular increases 
of teachers’ salaries have been sus- 
pended for the current year from July 
1. 1908, to July 1, 1909, a total of 
$14,000. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
WISCONSIN, 
OSHKOSH. H.C. Simonds, for 
many years superintendent here, is 
now principal of the high school at 
Bothell, Washington, near which city 
he has a large and prosperous farm. 
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A Normal School for Nuns. 


One of the interesting develop- 
ments of Catholic education is the 
rumored foundation of a normal 
school for Catholic nuns, now un- 
der discussion by the authorities of 
the Catholic University at Washing- 
ton. This project has been brought 
before the board of archbishops for 
several years at every annual meet- 
ing, says the Syracuse Catholic Sun. 
The prelates have been overwhelmed 
with other business, and so far no 
decision has been announced. It is 
knogn that when the archbishops 
mee? in Washington in April next 
the plan will again be laid before 
them with so many urgent pleas for 
its consideration that the foundation 
is expected within the next year. 
The normal school for training nuns 
has been suggested to the authorities 
of the Catholic University because 
the demand for such training has be- 
come universal and the papal insti- 
tution is the proper channel by 
which to supply such needs. The 
apostolic delegate, Mgr. Falconio, 
has received many petitions from 
heads of the teaching orders asking 
that their future professors be per- 
mitted to study in non-Catholic col- 
leges, such as Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, 
and Wellesley. They point out that 
their schools are now in competition 
with schools where the _ teachers 
have the finest educational advan- 
tages which the American continent 
can supply. 








A Postal System Course. 


Washington’s public school chil- 
dren were introduced to a brand 
hew course recently. It is the 
study of the workings of the coun- 
try’s postal system, and is the de- 
velopment of an idea of Postmaster- 
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General Meyer. Last fall the post- 
master-general, seeking to solve the 
problem of doing away with a vast 
amount of mismailed communications. 
that pile up in the dead-letter office,. 
came to the conclusion that the only 
way to solve the problem was to edu- 
eate the people. He promulgated 
an order to the postmasters, suggest- 
ing that they prepare a course of 
lectures to the children in their re- 
spective localities. The school au- 
thorities of Washington decided that 
a better way was to prepare a 
printed document or circular to be 
given to the various teachers of the 
city that they might direct the study 
of postal usages. This plan was put 
in operation recently, and _ no: 
doubt the practice will be followed 
in other places, to the useful en- 
lightenment of the juveniles and ul- 
timate benefit of the post-office de- 
partment. 


—— 
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Sense-Training Exercise. 


Ear Training—Have pupils listen 
to the sounds when different blocks 
are struck. 

Have pupils close eyes and_ tell’ 
which block was struck. 

Drop a block at different distances 
from the table. Let pupils close 
eyes; drop a block and let pupils tell 
at what distance held. 

Have pupils close eyes and tell im 
what direction the teacher or pupil 
walks. 

Let one pupil speak and the rest, 
with eyes closed, tell who it is. 

Have different objects on table, as 
a glass jar, a tin pail, a block, and a 
dish. Have pupils tell the order in 
which the objects were struck.— 
Sallie Houghton, in Midland Schools. 
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Juvenile Court of Philadelphia. 


Schoolrooms, playrooms, a_ roof 
playground, a gymnasium, a manual 
training school, and a sewing school 
are among the varied features of the 
new Juvenile Court and Detention 
House just completed in Philadelphia 
at a cost of $165,000. Though the 
second to be constructed, this is the 
model building of its kind, for the 
Chicago house, the Philadelphians 
claim, was built after their patterm 
and plans, drawn some time ago, but, 
Chicago-like, was completed first. 

Imagine a solid, homelike mansion 
of attractive French Renaissance 
style, on a large lot in the centrally- 
located but quiet section of the city. 
There is nothing of the institution in 
its aspect, and as you ascend the 
broad stone steps to the main en- 
trance you might easily imagine you 
were entering a private residence or 
club. There is no tablet on the 
house. 

Within there is the same atmos- 
phere of hospitality and dignity. The 
large, light waiting room on your 
right has marble walls and floor. On 
your left is the juvenile court room, 
a handsome apartment of moderate 
dimensions te accommodate only 
those who have business here, These 
rooms, with the private offices of the 
judge and other court officials and' 
the half dozen small consultation: 
rooms for the attorneys and _ their 
clients, are entirely distinct from the- 
other parts of the building. 

The youthful offenders are brought 
into the house through the _ special 
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entrance thoughtfully placed on the 
marrow street in the rear to attract 
as little attention as possible. The 
‘most complete and modern arrange- 
‘ments are made for their reception, 
physical examination, entire change 
of clothing, bath, ete. The light and 
airy dormitories are on the 
and third floors. The kitchens and 
dining rooms are also on the third 
floor. The structure is but four 
stories, counting roof playground, 
‘thus doing away with costly elevator 
service and minimizing the expense 
-of maintenance. 

The best public school equipment 
has been installed in the school- 
rooms, and the furnishings through- 
out are durable and plain. About 
400 children can be accommodated, 
the proportion being three boys and 
one girl. The western side of the 
building is devoted to the girls, and 
that on the east to the boys, the two 
divisions being as distinct as if un- 
‘der separate roofs. Co-education is 
eliminated. 

The building is the concrete em- 
‘bodiment of the experience, wisdom, 
and considerate thought of public- 
spirited men and women of Philadel- 
phia, who from nearly ten years’ ex- 
‘perience are firmly convinced that 
‘tthe juvenile court is of inestimable 
value as a civilizing factor in the 
separation of child offenders from 
contact with old criminals, and in 
‘the training, correction, and over- 
sight provided. 


aa 


Recent Recommendations to the 
Educational Commission of Ilii- 
nois. 


The Educational Commission con- 
vened in Springfield on December 
98 and 29. Among the subjects con- 
-gidered were the tentative, and pre- 
viously announced, recommenda- 
tions in regard to a state board of 
education and ‘the ‘substiiution of 
the township system of school or- 
ganization for the present district 
system. 

In the tentative plan for a state 
board of education proposed by the 
commission in Bulletin Number 1 
the board was to consist of nine 
members. Fight of these members 
were to be appointed by the gover- 
nor, the superintendent of public in- 
struction, and the chief justice of 
the supreme court; due consideration 
being given in making the appoint- 
ments to the various phases of the 
educational interests of the state. 
The superintendent of public in- 
struction was to be the ninth mem- 
‘ber of the board and its chairman 
ex-officio. The term of office of the 
appointive members was to be eight 
years. 

The most difficult question for the 
commission to determine has been 
the manner in which the board 
should be constituted. The com- 
mission is thoroughly convinced that 
a state board of education is needed, 
but it is not positive in regard to the 
best method of choosing its mem- 
bers. The original recommendation, 
however, has been changed so that 
as it now stands eight members of 
the board are to be selected by the 
qualified voters of the state for 
terms of six years. Such members 
are to receive no compensation for 
their services. 

As to the tentative plan for mak- 
ng the township the unit of school 





organization the commission is 
unanimously of the opinion that the 
township system is greatly superior 
to the district system as a method 
of organizing and administering the 
schools of the state, and recom- 
mends its adoption. There has been 


second much misunderstanding, however, in 


regard to this recommendation. 
Some have supposed that the com- 
mission has not duly considered the 
interests of the district school. 
Others have objected to the recom- 
mendation on the ground that it is 
undemocratic. But the commission 
has considered most carefully the 
interests of the district school, and 
has no intention of violating the 
principle of democratic manage- 
ment and control of the schools. 
The schools belong to the people, and 
the control of them should not and 
would not be taken out of their 
hands no matter what the unit of or- 
ganization may be. The people 
should determine the form of organ- 
ization that will be most effective. 
When they devote themselves to the 
consideration of this question the 
commission has little doubt as to 
what their conclusion will be. 

While unanimous in the opinion 
that the township system is superior 
to the district system, and while it 
recommends the former  unhesita- 
tingly and unqualifiedly, the com- 
mission would not think it wise to 
force any system of school organiza- 
tion upon the people of any town- 
ship prior to the time when a ma- 
jority of the people of that town- 
ship is persuaded that the schools 
would be improved by adopting the 
new form of organization. It does 
believe, however, that when a ma- 
jority of the people are so persuaded 
they should have the right to change 
from the old system to the new. 
This is democratic, and it is neces- 
sary to give expansiveness to the 
public school system of the state. 
Accordingly the commission will 
recommend that an act be passed 
enabling any township in the state, 
when authorized by a majority vote 
of its people, to adopt the township 
system, and the bill to be presented 
to the legislature embodying this 
recommendation will be drafted in 
that form. Thus there will be no 
interference with the will of the 
people of a township in which a ma- 
jority of the people is opposed to 
township organization. But in the 
ease of a township in which a ma- 
jority of the citizens do desire such 
organization it will be possible for 
them to secure it. 

_- Ch er" 9 - - - 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Eugene Allen Noble will be in- 
stalled as president of the Woman’s 
College of Baltimore on Tuesday, 
February 2, in the First Methodist 
Episcopal church. 

Miss Louise Fitz-Randolph of the 
department of art and archaeology, 
and Miss Elizabeth R. Laird, profes- 
sor of physics of Mount Holyoke 
College, are to have leave of absence 
for the second semester. Miss Ran- 
dolph will travel in Egypt, where she 
expects to attend the archaeological 
conference to be held this year in 
Cairo. During her absence Miss 
Edith H. Hall, a graduate of Smith 
College in the class of 1899, will 
teach the classes in Greek and 
Roman archaeology. Miss Laird 
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will study at the University of Gam- 
bridge in Bngland. While’ 
-_ is a> d etary 3 B. Clinkscales 
Johns opkins University ° 
Because of the growth of Prince 
ton University along scientific lin 
two new offices relati 
ministration of the university 
been created by the board of t 
tees—the dean of the 
of science and the dean a? the col- 





Fs 
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the departments of 
G 


was elected dean of the cfllege. The 
dean of the departments of science 
will have oversight, under the presi- 
dent, of the departments of instruc- 
tion, pure and applied science, and of 
the organization, development, and 
conduct of all work leading to de- 
grees in applied science. The dean 
of the college will deal with the dis- 
cipline of the university students, in- 
cluding attendance and all matters 
of personal conduct. Gifts to the 


- Biliott 


nounced, of which the largest ‘5 
$200,000, was that of David B. — 
and Thomas D. Jones of Chicage for 
the Palmer physical laboratory en- 
dowment fund. Other gifts were 
$25,370 from the Princeton commit- 
tee of fifty and $84,377.07 from the 
general education board. 


By a recent appointment of the 
Harvard overseers Professor Charles 
Gross of the college was given the 
Gurney chair of history and political 
science. Professor Gross graduated 
from Williams in 1878, and received 
his degree of Ph. D. in history from 
the University of Gottengen in 1883. 
He became an instructor in Harvard 
in 1888 and was advanced to assist- 
ant professor in 1892. In 1901 he 
became professor of history at Har- 
vard. Professor H. W. Smyth was 
appointed acting dean of the gradu- 
ate school of arts and sciences for 
one year beginning September i, 
1908, and other appointments in- 
cluded Professor Hughes as director 
of the Harvard engineering camp, 
Harvard’s summer school in engi- 
neering; J. M. Brooks as honorary 
keeper of the Harvard forest at Pet- 
ersham; Dr. Gerald Blake as assist- 
ant in physiology, and Dr. C. ¥. 
Chapin as lecturer in hygiene in the 
medical school. 


The so-called extension courses in 
Brown University are now about to 
open their spring term, the fall term 
having been completed. The courses 
for this spring are as follows: By 
Professor Walter of the department 
of biology, “Biological Evolution.” 
which is to deal with the evolution 
of the vertebrate skeleton. This will! 
aim primarily to give an idea of 
the methods of comparative anatomy. 
By Professor H. B. Huntington of 
the. English department, “English 
Literature,” in which will be studied 
the poets of the later eighteenth cen- 
tury, particularly Gray and Burns, 
with reference to their relation to the 
romantic poetry of the nineteenth 
century. By Professor A. C. Crowell 
of the German department, a course 
in elementary German reading, 
grammar, translation, with special 
emphasis on correct pronunciation. 
By Professor W. H. Menro of the 
department of history, “Europe After 
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Napoleon”—the nineteenth century 
history of the more important Euro- 
pean countries. By Professor T. 
Crosby of the department of Eng- 
lish, “Vocal Hxpression,’”’ with sup- 
plementary illustrative readings. By 
Professor G. W. Benedict of the de- 
partment of English, a special course 
for teachers in the matter and 
method of language work. 

Dean Thomas M. Balliet of the 
New York School of Pedagogy will 
give the course in the philosophy 
of education at the University of 
New York interrupted by the recent 
death of Dr. Gordy. Professor John 
S. Bassett of Smith College will give 
Dr. Gordy’s two courses in the po- 
litical history of the United States. 

Signor Guglielmo fFerrerro, the 
Italian historian, who has been at 
New York several weeks delivering 
lectures on ancient history at Colum- 
bia University, was made the re- 
cipient of the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws at a meeting of the 
trustees of the university Monday. 
Dr. Albrecht Penck, “Kaiser Wil- 
helm” professor for 1908-09, was at 
the same time made doctor of sci- 
ence. 

Broadly speaking. the educational 
systems and institutions of the 
United States, public and private, 
enrolled in 1906-1907 in the neighbor- 
hood of 19,000,000 pupils of all grades 
and classes. About twenty per cent. 
of the total population attended the 
common schools for a longer or a 
shorter period. This percentage had 
been pretty nearly stationary for 
thirty years. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the average length of the com- 
mon schoo] year had advanced from 
130 days to a little over 150 days, and 
the percentage of those enrolled who 
were on the average in actual at- 
tendance each day of this longer 
school year had advanced from sixty- 
two per cent. to seventy per cent.— 
Report of the commissioner of edu- 
cation. 

The board of overseers of Harvard 
College on January 20 at Boston 
confirmed the election of Professor 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell as presi- 
dent of the university to succeed 
President Charles William Eliot. 
The action of the overseers was 
merely formal, as the power of choice 
virtually rested with the corporation, 
who sent the name of Professor 


Lowell to the overseers January 13. 
Twenty-four of the thirty members 
of the board were present, with for- 
mer Governor John D. Long, chair- 
man, presiding. The meeting con- 
sumed about one hour, the time be- 
ing oceupied by remarks from mem- 
bers commending the choice of Pro- 
fessor Lowell. At the close the board 
formally approved of the election, 
and a committee of three members 
was appointed to notify the presi- 
dent-elect. 


John D. Rockefeller has given an- 
other $1,000,000 to the University 
of Chicago. In a telegram to the 
board of trustees his son announced 
the gift of securities that will yield 
an annual income of $40,000. The 
endowment fund of the university is 
now $15,000,000. Mr. Rockefeller’s 
total contributions to the university 
aggregate $24,800,000. 


The new Mount Holyoke College 
bulletin for the year 1908-1909 shows 
an enrollment of 748 students, an in- 
crease of thirty-seven over last 
year. As usual, Massachusetts leads 
the other states, being represented 
by 280 students, while New York is 
second, sending 133 students. Three 
students come from Turkey, two 
from India, one from Japan, and 
one from Mexico. There are five 
graduate students—in philosophy 
and zoology, in Greek, in zoology, in 
astronomy and mathematics, and in 
botany. The list of scholarships 
now numbers thirty-nine, the latest 
one, known as the ’83 scholarship of 
$3,000, having been established in 
1908 by the class of 1883. Including 
assistants, there are 110 members of 
the faculty; this also shows a con- 
siderable increase during the last 
year. 


The language requirement for ad- 
mission to Mount Holyoke College 
heretofore has been four years of 
Latin, three years of Greek or 
French or German, and one of Ger- 
man or French. A year of physics 
or chemistry might be substituted 
for the minimum language _ require- 
ment. A change is now announced 
by which certain courses in music 
may be substituted for the mini- 
mum requirement in language or 
science. The increase in the cost of 
board and tuition from $300 to $350 
a year is also announced. 
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Registration at most of the higher 
snstieations of learning has reached 
the point where accurate attendance 
statistics may be compiled, and 
where it is possible to make com- 
parisons with last year’s enrollment. 
Taking the first twenty-five repre- 
sentative universities—not neces- 
sarily the twenty-five largest nor the 
twenty-five leading universities, we 
find that they rank this year as fol- 
lows, the summer session of 1 
being included in each instance, and 


allowance being made for sum- 
st students who returned for work 
this fall: a ve 
1—Columbia ......-- 5,675 5,197 
9—Harvard .....--- 5,342 5,346 
8—Michigan .....--- 5,188 4,953 
4—Chicago ..-+-++. 5,114 4,594 
5—Cornell ...-++++> 4,700 4,293 
6—Minnesota ....-- 4,687 4,297 
7—Pennsylvania ... 4,555 4,134 
S—Illinois ......----+ 4,400 4,1 72 
9—N. Y. University.. 8,951 3,648 
10—Wisconsin ....-- 3,876 3,401 
11—California .....-- 3,751 3,3 16 
12—Yale ....-+eeeees 3,466 3,435 
138—Syracuse ....---- 8,204 3,162 
14—Nebraska .....--- 8,154 2,812 
15—Northwestern .... 3,118 2.714 
TOPO ow on 0 00-04 3908 2,700 2,344 
17—Missouri .....--- 2,558 2,274 
TR STOWE wa cpe cess 2,356 2,188 
19—Indiana ......-.-. 2,113 1,687 
20—Kansas .....--+-- 2.086 1,9 2 
21—Stanford ......-- 1,541 1,594 
22—Princeton ......- 1,314 1,311 
23—Western Reserve. 1,016 914 
24—Virginia ........- 757 w57 
25—Johns Hopkins... 698 651 


It will be noted that the only 
changes since last year, therefore, 
are that Columbia has changed 
places with Harvard, Pennsylvania 
has passed Illinois, Wisconsin and 
California have passed Yale, and 
Kansas has been outstripped by In- 
diana. Omitting the summer ses- 
sion enrollment, the order is natur- 
ally somewhat different, as shown in 
the following table:— 
Summer enrollment omitted. 


1908. 1907. 
Cc ot hae 4,637 4,489 
9-—-Columbia ..2.--a- 4,540 4,141 
®%- Minnesota ...... 4,355 3,957 
4 SEV OTR ows seas 4,336 4,373 
ere 4,246 3,878 
6—Pennsylvania 4,223 3,896 
a 4,052 3,805 
S—N. Y. University.. 3,457 3,235 
ee nnn 0.0 49'04 48 3,448 3,299 
10—Wisconsin ...... 3,237 3.128 
11—California ......- 3.199 2,978 
12—Syracuse ........ 3,084 3,043 
13—Northwestern ... 2,992 2,324 
14—-Nebraska .......- 2,921 2,651 
15—Chicago ........-. 2,663 2,421 
Se 25.9 0a000ae 4 © 2,442 2.125 
T7—Missourl .......- 2,220 1.955 
TOE. 2 os 2.0 0,0 00 8 08 2,122 1,964 
19—BAneAs ... 1.2. ce 1,866 1,75 
2—Stanford ........ 1,532 1.583 
Fi-~[nGiaMa .....000- 1.367 1,175 
22—Princeton ....... 1,314 1,311 
23—Western Reserve. 1,016 914 
24—Virginia ........ 757 TdT 
25—Johns Hopkins... 698 651 


The gains in attendance at a 
number of prominent eastern col- 
leges for men and for women, and 
of two technology schools are rep- 
resented in the following table, 
Bryn Mawr being the single excep- 
tion to the general increase of stu- 
dents, the loss at this institution be- 


ing attributable to higher fees for 
board and tuition:— 
1908. 1907. 


Purdue ........ Setete ae 1,518 
Massachusetts Insti- 

tute of Technology. 1,462 1,415 
Dartmouth .......... 1,233 1,219 


Lehigh ........ os ae, Oe 655 
Biggin”. . ob. eodita- as - 995 924 
ArmperGt..4% . ves - 2. ese 825 513 
Bowdoin ......... Yruet 394 
Wesleyan ........ se. | O19 316 
(Sb PIAS ace Re 1,561 1,482 
WHOOE oboe: wuaedt 1,281 1,209 
WEE os 2's vascer acne 1,014 996 
Mount Holyoke ...... 746 Til 
Bryn Mawr ....+++00+ 395 407 


The corporation of Harvard Uni- 
versity has made the following min- 
ute on President Charles W. Bliot:— 

“Charles William Eliot was elected 
president on March 12, 1869; to this 
election the overseers consented on 
May 14, 1869. 

“For forty years he has adminis- 
tered the affairs of the university 
with wisdom, with patient foresight, 
with courage, and with success. 

“Trained in Harvard College, faith- 
ful to its traditions, inspired by its 
associations, he entered upon his 
duties with well-considered and defi- 
nite ideas for the development of the 
college. Uninfluenced by the preju- 
dices and apprehensions of the hour, 
he has guided the college into the 
new ways which have led up to the 
real university. 

“Every existing department of the 
university has been established or re- 
modeled in accordance with his 
plans. In the college freedom of 
choice in study has replaced an en- 
forced uniformity. The graduate 
school of arts and sciences has been 
created and has commended itself to 
students and scholars here and 
abroad. In the divinity school the 
pursuit of truth has been freed from 
the trammels of sect. To the pres- 
ent improved methods of instruction 
in medicine he has contributed more 
than any other person in America. 
Guided by the man of his choice, the 
law school has become the accepted 
moded for the teaching of the com- 
mon law. The school of business ad- 
ministration has been established 
and a foundation has been prepared 
for advanced instruction in applied 
science. 

“He has secured the confidence of 
the public in himself and in the uni- 
versity. He has at all times main- 
tained the pre-eminent value of the 
co-operation of the great teaching 
body of the college with its govern- 
ing boards. Holding opinions which 
he was always prepared to defend, 
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he has expected others.to imitate 


his example. , 
sholetrdaoke berwlle of 


*Pirm, 
he has ma 

the college a satisfaction never to be 
forgotten by his associates in this 


The annual catalog of Bates Col- 
lege, which is Bulletin No. 1, sixth 
series, has just appeared. The num- 
ber of students matriculated is 
larger by only one than the number 
in 1907-08; this is doubtless due to 
the unusually large entering class a 
year ago. The class then numbered 
151 and was, as a miatter of fact, too 
large for the present equipment. 
The present freshman class numbers 
137, and the total enrollment is 439. 


The Cornell University Register for 
1908-1909, just issued, reveals a very 
substantial growth in the number of 
students attending the university. 
The total number of students fcr the 
entire calendar year is at this date 
4,999, an increase of 559 over the 
figures for last year. This number 
includes. those registered in the 
summer session, 1908, and also those 
attending the short winter courses in 
agriculture, 1908. The ‘number en- 
rolled in the regular courses for the 
academic year is 3,888, an increase 
of 253 over last year and of 446 over 
two years ago. This large increase 
occurred in the face of a consider- 
able, but natural, falling-off in the 
Medical College due to a radical ad- 
vance in the entrance requirements 
of that college from a high school di- 
ploma to a college degree. Other- 
wise, however, the gain has been 
fairly well distributed among the 
several colleges of the university, 
and especially significant is the in- 
crease in the College of Arts and Sei- 
ences from 791 last year and 747 two 
years ago to 873, this being the larg- 
est increase in any single college of 
the university. In keeping with this 
large enrollment of students the in- 
structing staff of the university now 
numbers 566, an increase of thirty- 
eight over last year and of sixty- 
seven over two years ago. 


The new catalog of Columbia Unt- 
versity, now ready for distribution, 
shows the total number of officers 
of administration and instruction to 
be 670. The total number of resi- 
dent students is 5.683. as against 
5,159 last year. These figures do not 
include the extension teaching stu- 
dents, of whom there are 3,100. 

Teachers College will offer for 
the first time during the coming 
year two courses dealing specifically 
with the relations between sociology 
and education. The influence of so- 
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ciological knowledge and_ theory 
upon educational aims and proced- 
ure will be presented in a_ senior 
eourse on “Educational Sociology.” 
The counter effects of educational 
agencies upon social organization 
and opinion will be considered in a 
graduate course on “The School and 
Democracy.” Both courses will be 
given by Professor Henry Suzzallo. 
Professor John Dewey’s course on 
“Social Life and the School Curricu- 
lum” will also be continued. A new 





department for women in Teachers 


College is to be known as the depart- 
ment of textiles and needlework of 
the school of household arts. 


Centralization of the three non- 


professional schools of Columbia 
University—the faculties of pure 
science, political science, and phil- 


osophy—is about to be undertaken. 
Professors Perry and Hallock have 
resigned from the deanship of the 
faculties of philosophy and pure sci- 
ence, respectively, and their depart- 
ments will be grouped under one 
head, together with the school of 
political science, of which Professor 
Burgess is dean. When the three 
schools are united, Dr. Burgess will 
become dean of this branch. The 
change is of importance from an ad- 
ministrative point of view, and is 
expected to facilitate the work of in- 
structors and students, of whom 
about 1,000 are engaged in graduate 
work. 


Arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the program of the meet- 
ing of the University of New York 
to be held February 6 at Washington 
Square in commemoration of the late 
Dr. Gordy’s work as a teacher. Pro- 
fessor James E. Lough will speak of 


Dr. Gordy as a colleague; Professor 
John L. Lowes of Swarthmore Col- 
lege of Dr. Gordy’s ideal of the 
teacher, Principal Gertrude Edmund 
of Lowell of Dr. Gordy as a teacher 
and the teacher’s place in the com- 
munity; Clayton C. Kohl of Dr. 
Gordy as a teacher and research 
student of history. Resolutions 
adopted by the students will also be 
read by a representative to be se- 
lected by them. The exercises will 
be open to the public. 


The honor system for examina- 
tions, already in use at the college 
for women and the law school of 
Western Reserve University, by vote 
of the faculty of Adelbert Oollege, 
will now be used at Adelbert Col- 
lege. 


A memorial hall to cost $100,000 
will be erected on the campus of the 
University of Kansas by the sur- 
vivors of territorial struggles in 
Lawrence, Kan. A committee has 
collected one-fourth of the necessary 
sum. The legislature will be asked 
to appropriate $317,000 for the uni- 
versity for the coming biennial. 


The eighty-ninth catalog of Colby 
College has just been issued. The 
summary shows a faculty of seven- 
teen and a total of 288 students, dis- 
tributed among the classes as fol- 
lows: Graduate student, 1; seniors, 
42; juniors, 38; sophomores, 62; 
freshmen, 133. The register for the 
present year shows an increase of 
forty-four students, or an _ attend- 
ance greater than last year by four- 
teen per cent. Of this number 
thirty-nine are of the men’s college. 





" 
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HIS SMILE. 


Old Hunks (sitting for his photo- 
graph—“What are you asking me to 
look pleasant for? Blame it, ain't I 
smiling?” 

Photographer—‘Yes, sir; that’s 
why I am asking you to try to look 
pleasant.’”—Chicago Tribune. 








The preachers of 
ohy say:— 

‘Dream not of the 
wholly to-day.” 
But I find it exceedingly pleasant 
With Winnie for comrade, in fancy 

to roam 
To the time when her pa_ will pre- 
sent us a home, 
For then we shall live in the pres- 
ent! 


simple philoso- 


future,—live 


—Lippincott’s. 


The senior Greek professor, in his 





lecture to the juniors the other day, 
speaking of the marriage of Venus 
and Vulcan, remarked that “the 
handsomest women generally marry 
the homeliest men,” adding grimly, 
“there’s encouragement for a good 
many of you.” 


The second day drew to its close 


with the twelfth juryman still un- 
convinced. 
“Well, gentlemen,” said the court 


officer, entering quietly, “shall I, as 
usual, order twelve dinners?” 

Make it,” said the foreman, 
“eleven dinners and a bale of hay.” 
--Tit-Bits. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

For the second week of their en- 
gagement McIntyre and Heath will 
appear in “The Man from Montana,” 
which by many is declared to be even 
funnier than their famous “Georgia 
Minstrels.” There is an _ entire 
change of bill aside from the head- 
liners, one of the principal features 
being Belle Blanche, than whom 
there is no better imitator of popular 
stage stars before the public to day. 
Others on the bill are Montgomery 
and Moore in their amusing spe:-ialty 
in which the piano playing is a fea- 
ture; Herr Grais’ Bahoons; Rey- 
nolds and Donegan, who have a 
skating act in beautiful stage set- 
tings: Ward and Curran in “The 
Terrible Judge’; Lawrence Crane, 
the Irish magician, who will present 
a number of new mysteries; Brown 
and Nevarro; Alba and the Wroe trio. 


y" 


THE MAGAZINE%. 


—The Woman’s Home Companion 
has established a reputation for 
beautiful illustrations, and the Feb- 
ruary valentine number is even 
richer than usual in the display of 
pictures by well-known artists. The 
fiction in this valentine magazine is 
by such popular authors as Florence 
Morse Kingsley, Juliet Wilbor Tomp- 
kins, Irving Bacheller, and Mary 
Hastings. Anna Steese Richard- 
son, an authority on the working- 
girl problem, in “A Substitute for 
Matrimony” presents the strongest 
indictment yet brought against 
woman work—the successful woman 
worker does not marry. The cen- 
tennial of the birth of Abraham Lin- 
coln is celebrated in this magazine 
by Balfour Ker’s portrait of “The 
Young Lincoln,” painted especially 
for this occasion; by an article on 
“The Mothers of Lincoln,” by Laura 
Spencer Portor, and by a list and 
brief description of all the best books 
about Lincoln. There are the regu- 
lar departments devoted to women’s 
special home _ activities—fashions, 
dressmaking, cooking, and the rest— 
together with a special department 
for the children. 








A BIG DOSE. 

“You must let the baby have one 
cow’s milk to drink every day,” said 
the doctor. 

“Very weil, if you say so, doctor,” 
said the perplexed young mother; 
“but I really don’t see how he is go- 
ing to hold it all.”—Life. 

“Hubby,” said the observant wife, 
“the janitor of these flats is a bache- 
lor. 
“What of it?’ 

“T really think he is becoming in- 
terested in our oldest daughter.” 

“There you go again with your 
pipe dreams! Last week it was a 
duke!”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


” 





“TI wonder where dear Ichabed can 
be this evening; it’s after 9 o’clock 
now,” said Mrs. Smiley as she shaded 
her eyes with her hand against the 
window pane. “Gone on some mer- 
cenary errand or other I believe. 
He’s a real good charitable soul, and 
it’s just like him.” 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





DURING the first half of 1908 we made these chan from one state to another; in 
every case by recommendation. 14. to Tenn. E. Theo. Manning, Horne Lake te 
Cumberland Gap. Ky. to NV. Y. C, F. McCarthy, St, Mary’s to Benson M Mx. to N.F., 
Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to N, J. Elizabeth Seeber. Northampton te 
East Orange; to NV. Y. Alice 8. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L. Johnsen, North- 
ampton to emont, Mildred H. Kent, Routh Hadley to Roc ville Centre, Elizabeth a. 
Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whiteball,R. W. Crowell, Am 
to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury, to Pa. Eimer A. 
Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. MicH. to V. Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to 0. Gertrude 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. MINN. to N. Y.John B. rcoran, Minneapolis to New Palts 
normal. N. Y.to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to ataccbeena aye A to Mont. 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to N. J. — Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford. Oneonta to Bloomfield; to 0. Harley A, Miner, Oneonta, and Mildred Hep- 
| vy Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrong, Rochester to Perry; to Pa. De Forest Brane, 
ta to Warren. Nova Scotia to NV. ¥Y. Jenny I. Macleod, Wolfville to Lake Placid. 0. to 
Conn., Theodora Blakeslee, Delaware to Winsted; to N. Y. Pearl Candee, Cincimnati to Lock- 
. Pa. to Me. Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to NV. Y. Richard Fish, 
ilton te Waverly; to W. Va. Chester P. ay, Lewisburg to Faimount. VT. to NW. ¥. 
Sieber M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. W. Va. to O. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersvilie 
to Warren. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
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MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY iixccse:.¢ otis 


and FORE! superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
pve ra every EOREIGN incerunsion; yooeuabilnia toed schools to parents. Gliea« 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 2% Wats Aycaue 


Cc. J. ALBERT, MANAGER. 
Tn correspondence with 8 000 Schools and olleges. Over 7,(00 teachers located. The best 
schools are our clients. Service prompt, effective and helpful. Address the Chicago Manager. 








T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private scho ls. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





PECI ALI STS with good general education wanted for ry meee a 
' High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in : 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach seme approved ey - 
tem of music and drawing secure positions pa ing $60 to $70 per month. or further 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teach tain 
Positions. Send for cireulars. oi —r ime 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 comnties in Iowa, and in Minne 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Drs Moinszs, Iowa, 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° *%.29tz.c ce, "sonzdet™* 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 36 sevisten'Se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 








SPOOOSONS 66060060 eae 

We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 

29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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Important New Books for Teachers 


JUST PUBLISHED 


‘MODERN METHODS FOR TEACHERS 


By Charles C. Boyer, Ph. D. 
Dept. af Pedagogy, Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 
Atwentiethcentury hand-book for American teach- 
ers, Normal schools, and teachers’ reading circles. 
i2mo. 345 pages Cloth, $1.50 


THE STUDY OF NATURE 


By Samuel Christian Schmucker, A.[1., Ph.D. 
of West Chester (Pa) State Normal School 
The author, with rare insight and skill, has here 
given to teachers in orderly array such typical ex- 
ercises and such appreciative interpretation of the 
things in our common environment as to make de- 
lightful the interpreting of nature to a child. 


Four full-page plates in colors and fifty-seven line drawings, 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.25 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


By Arthur Cary Fleshman 

Pedagogy and Training, State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

The author has had an extended discipline in the 
theory and the practice of educational things, and 
presents in this volume his best thought as guidance 
for those who possess the hunger to know the mean- 
ing of every act of the teacher in terms of purpose 
and in formula of law. 

i2mo. Cloth, $1.25 














No School Library is Complete Without 
LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
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EDUCATION 


Devoted specially to the interests of Secondary 
Education 


Three Splendid Series of Articles 


(1.) EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH 
By MAup ErMA KINGSLEY. 


Calculated to make the pupil think deeply into the subject. 
See questions on ‘Lady of the Lake,” Burke's Speech, 
“Merchant of Venice,” ete A set of questions will ap- 
pear in each number for next two years. 


(2.) “HOW TO TEACH’’ SERIES. 


Experts will tell how to teach Geography, Algebra, Compo- 
sition, History, English, etc. See article on “Getting at 
the Essentials of Geography’” by Jacques W Redway, in 
the October issue. An article in eack number during the 
school year beginninu September, 1908. 


(3.) OUTLINES OF THE WORLD’S GREAT LEADERS. 
By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Buddha, Socrates, Charlemagne, Leonardo Da Vinci, Darwin, 
Lincoln, and others. An Outline in each number through- 
out this year. Of great value to students of History and 
Literature. 


TESTIMONIALS 


“Exceedingly interesting because of its general tone and 
horizon.” —ii'. H. P. Faunce, President Brown University. 

“It is certainly a fine journal. I have a complete edition of 
the bound volumes from the date of its publication. I find 
these volumes an invaluable educational encyclopedia.’’— 
Assoc. Supt. Andrew WW. Edson, New York City. 

“It has a long prestige behind it. It has an excellent 
name.’’—Professor Walter Ballou Jac Department of E duca 
tion, Brown Untversity, Provide R. 


Began its 29th year with September, 1* 8, issue. Every 
growing educator should takeit. 
Subscription price, $3.00. Sample copy for six 2-cent 
stamps 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 




















WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials frm recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I »m with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


<1 Seek yon most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of mé throughouta!l our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 


‘*1] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that_I am very fortunate. Every- 


thing is very satisfactory, andl am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 


“Enclosed please find my check. 
‘With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was minaged, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


** Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 
please put us in communication with them.” 





From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pleascd with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and J] appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

* Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, 1 am 

** Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. ‘ 

WM. PF. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 


_29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 





A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 


of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, 4 $3 Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 




















